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Go a Huckleberrying 


THINK that few people familiar with 

facts will dispute the statement that 

farmers—I mean the best class of farmers 

—are too relentlessly industrious. One 
of the very few drawbacks connected with 
farm life that I have ever been willing to 
acknowledge is that our 
cays are so long and so 
crowded with pressing 
duties that there remains 
not enough leisure for 
the development of some 
of the finer things of 
iife. I am sorry that 
‘arm vacations as a 
-vhole are brief and far 
cpart. I suppose it is 
coberly true that as a 
class no other men work 
so many hours or see so 
iaiy Summer sunrises. I well remember 
how many years ago a man—a man whose 
life ran in very leisurely and well ordered 
ways asked me what time in the morning 
I got up at home on the farm. Quite cor- 
rectly I told him “Five o'clock.” “Five 
o'clock” he exclaimed with incredulity not 
unmixed with something akin to horror that 
such hardship should still be found in the 
worla “Why Man, five o'clock is just the 
middle of the night.” I suppose there are 
other thousand: of city 








fared Van Wagenen, Jr. 


A Fireside Reflection 
By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


and too little relaxation. Surely in industrial 
life as a whole the movement toward a shorter 
day has gone far enough. The farmer can 
hardly be expected to sympathize with the 
coal miners as they prate of a six hour day 
and a five day week. 

The farmer has made his day long for two 
seasons. One is that the welfare of the 
dairy herd requires that the milking be done 
twice a day and at intervals which shall be 
as nearly equal as possible. This means that 
from the time when he goes out to scare in 
the cows in the morning until the last chores 
are done at night is commoriy well toward 
14 hours—a day too long by any decent 
standard. 

The second reason is that economic pres- 
sure and in addition to this the good farmers 
praiseworthy ambition to keep abreast of his 
work has seemed to make it necessary that 
snost of the hours not required for sleep 
should be spent at his tasks, I shall hail the 
coming of the day when the farmer shall have 
more time for rest, for thought and the read- 
ing of books and for indulgence in the 
pleasant, leisurely ways of life. 

So in theory—more than in practice I am 
afraid—I stand for farm outings and com- 
munity picnics and little automobile runs for 
the farmer. It is fortunate that most enjoy- 





dwellers who think of it in 
very much the same way. 
Even so, I suppose that this 
may be tairly regarded. as 
the stanaard rising hour on 
the dairy farms and very 
many men are doing even 
worse than that. 
Nevertheless, I am glad to 
note that the farmer is feel- 
ing the effect of the world 
wide mov-ment toward 
shorter hours and while he 
generally emulates the early 
bird that catches the worm 
there is surely less tendency 
to cling to the fields until the 
midsummer dusk comes 
down. I do not believe that 
men are often physically 
killed by hard work but it is 
surely true that many a man 
has been pitifully dwarfed 
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mentally by too long hours “, .. and the wilderness is again by slow degrees reclaiming its own”. 
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able and instructive travel does not neces 
sarily mean far wanderings. I remember 
that Thoreau, writer and naturalist has a 
secure place in our literature but his fame 
rests upon a most intimate knowledge and 
description of a very circumscribed bit of 
New England farm country. He boasted “I 
have traveled many years in the township 
of Concord.” He knew his Concord in a 
peculiar intimate fashion—knew it as a man 
knows his palm of his own hand. For years 
he tramped over it until it became his own 
veloved baliwick and in that township he knew 
ever bit of woodland, every pond and swamp 
and ledge and ravine. He was a naturalist 
without a trap or gun but he made his 
observations compiete because there was 
nothing that couid be overtaken but fell 
eventually into his hand and nothing that 
could be waited for but finally passed by. So 
Thoreau came to know Concord—knew a 
great many things concerning it that no one 
else kad ever though. of. Each year he noted 
and recorded the date of the coming of the 
first bluebird and the day when the first 
long arrow of wild geese shot northward out- 
lined against the tender sky of April. Very 
insignificant little happenings became a part of 
his recorded observations. Thus he set down 
the date when at last the ice covered every 
part of Walden Pond and again the date 
when the first open water 
appearea in spring. His 
neighbors who lived on 
the shore averred that the 
pond was “bottomless” be- 
cause they had made this 
observation by looking down 
through the clear ice but 
Thoreau patiently sounded it 
with a string and sinker and 
Lo the deepest depth was 
just 102 feet. 

So it is that Thoreau, the 
Sage of Walden, is remem- 
bered because he learned to 
know and to write of the 
things of his own local fields 
and woodlands. It seems to 
me that it would be wonder- 
fully fine if we farm folks 
could come to have that sort 
of knowledge of our own 
farms and neighborhood. 

(Continued on page 266) 
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Protected Purchasing 


HE primary mission of a farm paper is to help its 
readers to prosper and to live in comfort and 
happiness. 


A staff of trained experts, competent to advise you in 
matters relating to the growing of your crops, raising 
your live stock and dairying, is maintained by each 
member of the Standard Farm Paper Unit. They can- 
not assure you of abundant harvests but through their 
knowledge of local conditions and constant contacts 
with national trends they can give timely and helpful 
suggestions that often add materially to your income. 


The problems of marketing are dealt with by special- 
ists in that line and every new idea advanced is care- 
fully analyzed and reported in the papers. All of 
this has to do with your income. The members of the 
Standard Farm Paper Unit also have taken steps to 
safeguard your expenditures. 


Guaranteed Advertising 


you naturally turn to your favorite farm papers 
for buying suggestions just as you do for farming 


suggestions. 

The members of the Standard Farm Paper Unit con- 
sider it their duty to you to see that their advertising 
columns as well as their editorial columns are reliable. 


Constant vigilance keeps fraudulent or misleading 
advertising out of the papers. The publishers guar- 
antee that advertisers will live up to their claims. 
The policy of protecting 2,000,000 farm families in 
their purchasing is but another reason for the confi- 
dence placed in the papers comprising the Unit. 
Knowing this policy, which has been vigorously en- 
forced for years, legitimate advertisers do not hesitate 
to place their sales messages in the Unit. They 
know that they need not fear unfair competition and 
that Unit readers will respond with the confidence 
that a sound editorial policy has created. 


AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


MEMBER OF THE 


STANDARD oxrcx UNIT 


The Members of the Standard Farm 
Paper Unit Are: 

Nebraska Farmer 

Ohio Farmer 

Pacific Rural Press 

Pennsylvania Farmer 

Prairie Farmer 

Progressive Farmer 

Wallaces’ Farmer 

Wisconsin Agriculturist 








, American Agriculturist 
Breeder's Gazette 
The Farmer 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Kansas Farmer and 

Mail and Breeze 
Michigan Farmer 
Missouri Rurslist 





A NATIONALE MEDIUM WITH LOCAL PRESTIGE 
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We Prepare for Winter 


Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


ESTERN New 
York is _ still 
very wet and discouraged over the long 
wet spell and unprecedented heavy Sep- 
tember rains, in spite of the fact that it 
has had a pretty good week for work. It 
is wonderful how the opportunity to work 
and get things done cheers a man up. This 
week, for example, we have picked and 
hauled to market 
twelve and a half 
tons of tomatoes 
and nearly four 
\ hundred bushels of 
apples and got one 
piece of wheat 
sown, besides doing 
a few odd jobs. So 
we can talk about 
our problems more 
cheerfully, even 
though our losses 
remain heavy and 
our work is piled 
up ahead in a discouraging and urgent 
amount. 

At this little distance from the rain and 
after a week of more or less sunshine, 
we are better able to appraise the storm 
damage. The worst loss seems to be with 
beans. This crop showed unusually good 
promise. Now it is almost ruined—in- 
jured from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
About here practically no fields had been 
harvested but a few miles farther south 
many fields had been cut and piled. These 
are a total loss, rotted and blackened all 
through. Where fields had not been cut 
the condition seems to vary somewhat. In 
general the riper the field the worse the 
damage seems to be. The later maturing 
crops do not seem to have been hurt so 
badly. Many early crops are so blackened 
and the beans in the lower ends of the 
pods which touch the ground so grown, 
that they will hardly be worth harvesting. 
Even the best fields are injurec from 
twenty to fifty per cent ‘n the same way. 
I believe it is safe to say that from one- 
half to two-thirds of the bean crop in 
Western New York is a total loss. 





M. C. Burritt 


Corn and Potatoes LCamaged 


Tomatoes have recovered rapidly after 
the loss from rot and over-ripeness during 
the rain, although they are poor in quality 
being a dull yellow in color instead of the 
deep red they should be. Corn is very 
badly blown over and tangled so that 
much of it will have to be cut by hand. 
The ground was so saturated with water 
that the roots did not hold and whole 
stalks were blown over especially in the 
low places. A few fields have already been 
cut by hand and some by machine. Silo 
filling is in full swing. 

Potatoes are rotting badly on high 
ground. The last three days of the week 
considerable work has been done on wheat 
ground and many fields have been sown, 
probably fifteen per cent of the acreage. 

The movement of fall varieties of apples 
to market has been heavy this week. 
Greenings, McIntosh Twenty Ounce, 
Kings and other fall 


By M. C. BURRITT 


cents but have now 
fallen to 40 to 50 centg 
per hundred weight. 

> ¢+ * 


Within the house, canning and jelly 
making is finished at last to the relief 
of everybody, but especially the housewife, 
Dozens and dozens of cans of fruits and 
vegetables from strawberries and spinach 
to peaches and sweet corn fill the shelves 
to overflowing and will carry through the 
winter the abundance of the summer. We 
are beginning to gather in the apples for 
winter use, not “poured round the cellar 
floor in red and yeller heaps” but carefully 
selected and packed. We realize so little 
net profit for what we sell that we can 
afford to keep large supplies of the best 
for home use. 

No sooner is canning finished however, 
than the womenfolk have to start in fall 
housecleaning. For a month now there 
will be spanking of rugs and carpets, aire 
ing of winter clothing and supplies, sweeps 
ing, scrubbing and dusting, making ready 
for winter inside the house. Already the 
chill of fall is in the air at night and im 
the early morning and folks as well as 
flies tend to gather around the kitchen 
stove. The fireplace, with its cheerful 
crackle is again becoming the center of the 
family circle in the long evenings and the 
glow and snap of the old apple tree wood 
cuts the damp chill in the house in early 
morning and again at night. A white 
frost occurred on the night of September 
25. Fall, the precursor of winter, is 
really here in earnest—M. C. Burritt. 





New Jersey Farm Organizations 

Hold Legislative Conference 

EPRESENTATIVES of the New 

Jersey Federation of County Boards 
of Agriculture, ‘the New Jersey State 
Grange and other agricultural groups in 
the State met at Trenton o1. September 25 
in their annual farm legis'ative conference 
to discuss a tentative legislative program 
for 1926. 

H. B. Hancock of Bridgeton, president 
of the New Jersey Association presided 
over the meeting which was attended by 
more than 40 agricultural leaders repre- 
senting the organized farmers of new 
Jersey 

Automobile liability insurance, gasoline 
tax, protection from trespassers on culti- 
vated lands and the protection for fruit 
growers in the purchase of nursery stock, 
were the most important matters discussed 
and deemed worthy of legislative action. 

The question of trespas: upon cultivated 
land is the subject of vital importance. 
There is no question but what Ne Jersey 
farmers are suffering extremely heavy 
losses due to petty thievery and tres- 
passers who have absolutely no regard for 
the farmer’s welfare. Many cases were 
cited in the conference to illustrate the 
vast amount of damage that is being done 
by city automobilists whe travel through 
the country. It is desired that a trespass 
bill of a general nature be passed that 
conforms closely to the law now on the 
statutes regulating trespassing on the part 
of hunters and fishermen. 

The conference re- 
.ffirmed its approval 





sorts are fast being 
taken from the 
trees and will be 
finished next week. 
Kieffer pears will 
also be picked next 
week. It looks now 
as if Balkdwins 
would be __ started 
about October 5. 
There has been litt.> 
change in the price 
situation. Buyers 
are paying conserva- 
tive prices and tak- 
ing few chances. 
Dried stock prices 
have slumped over 
the opening figures. 
Good culls opened at 


today!” 








“Mother found this stud tu the bread 


“Well, ask her if she'll keep a good 
lookout for a cuff-link I lost, too.” 
—Passinc SHow 


of the two. cent 
gasoli. tax which 
State Legislature 
considered a year 
ago. This tax ould 
exempt gasoline- -d 
for tractors, station- 
ery engines and 
others that are not 
used on the road. It 
would also replace a 
portion of existing 
automobile taxes. 
Corrpulsory auto- 
mobile liability in- 
surance was one of 
the new matters de- 
fined as needing leg- 
islative action. Such 
a law would require 


(Continued on 
page 259) 
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Dairying Looking Upward 


Lighter Production and Better Consumption Point to a Good Year Ahead 


AIRY markets are once more treading the 
sunny half of a price cycle. The tend- 
ency of the entire list of dairy products 
is upward. A little more than a year 

ago, it seemed that the dairy business might be 

. in for a_ prolonged 
period of depression, 
but early 1925 saw 
some improvement, 
and now the. industry 
is again in fortune’s 
favor. 

Dairying expanded 
rapidly after 1920. 
Good prices for dairy 
products attracted 
many producers into 
the ranks of dairymen. 
The total amount of 
milk produced in- 
creased from 76 billior 
pounds in I9I9 to IT5 
billion pounds in 1924. Allowing for the growth 
in the human population, the output in 1924 fur- 
nished nearly‘ a fourth .more milk, butter, 
cheese and ice cream for every man, 
woman and child in the United States 
than they had consumed four years 
previous. 

The dairy cow population during this 
period increased only nominally faster 
than the long time trend followed in the 
past 60 years. A good share of the in- 
creased output, then, came about through 
larger production per cow, influenced 
chiefly by more liberal feeding. The 
average milk production per cow, which 
was 3,661 pounds in 1919, had been in- 
creased to 4,368 pounds in 1924, a gain 
of nearly 20 per cent. 

The expansion in the dairy industry 
apparently culminated in 1924 when a 
new record in the volume of production 
was established. It was aided by low 
feed prices during the first half of the 
year and exceptionally favorable weather 
and forage conditions during the sum- 
mer and fali. Prices declined under 
the heavy supplies, so that total dairy 
income for the year was less than in 
1923. 

In 1925 occurred the first interruption 
to the general upward swing in dairy 
production which started five years ago. 
Lower dairy product prices and higher-priced 
grains induced some dairymen to go lighter with 
the feed scoop and silage cart. Better returns 
from other types of agriculture with which dairy- 
ing competes tended to reduce the number of 
cows milked. Although dairying is more perman- 
ent than almost any other kind of farming and 
offers less hazard with a more dependable income, 
it means hard, steady work on a 365-day job, 
which does not appeal to some farmers except 
when it offers exceptional profits. Some of the 
raw recruits of the dairy ranks in 1922 and 1923 
became deserters in 1924. 

Consumption of dairy products on a broad sub- 
stantial basis, with the tendency to include more 
and more of them in the diet. Wide recognition 
of the food value of milk insures its market so 
that it will be purchased even when prices may 
seem high. On a per capita basis, consumption 














Giterrt GuSsLeR 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


of butter has increased from less than 15 pounds 
1919 to 17% pounds in 1924. Corresponding to 
this increase in butter consumption, there has been 
a marked turning away from substitutes. The 
vitamine theory, plus the natural aversion for sub- 
stitutes, has won trade away from oleomargarine. 
Back in 1919, our per capita consumption of oleo- 
margarine reacned nearly 3% pounds, but now 
we are eating only two pounds or less. Con- 
sumption of all dairy products established new 
records in 1924. While it is true that lower 
prices at retail were necessitated, it was demon- 
strated that our national appetite for dairy foods 
can be increased. 
Prices Much Above Last Fall 

The improvement in the dairy market is re- 
flected in the substantial gains in prices of all 
dairy products as compared with last fall. Butter 
heads the list with a gain of 10 cents a pound. 
Since April, prices paid to producers for fluid 
milk have been higher each month than in the 
corresponding month last year. In August, they 


TRENDS IN DAIRY PRODUCTION 


1917 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1921 1922 1923 | 1924 
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1925 estimated 





were I5 cents per 100 pounds higher than in Au- 
gust, 1924. Cheese prices at the opening of the 
new fall season are about 3 cents per pound higher 
than last year. Advances in prices of canned milk 
have been aided by a slowing down in production 
as compared with last year, a good domestic de- 
mand, a slightly larger export demand, and the 
smallest accumulation of stock in manufacturers’ 
hands on record, with one exception. 

The bugaboo of foreign competition has been 
largely effaced in the last year. There is no doubt 
but that production of butter in foreign countries 
has made big strides in the last few years under 
the same stimulation of relatively better prices 
for dairy than for other agricultural products to 
which American dairymen responded. Partic- 
ularly in southern hemisphere countries, produc- 
tion has exceeded all preceding records. New 
Zealand reports an increase of 8 per cent in the 


butter fat production for 10 months ended May, 
1925, over the corresponding period in the preced+ 
ing year. Canada is a growing source of butter 
supplies for world trade. Her exports for the 12 
months ending June 30, 1925, were partically 
double those of the preceding 12 months. Den- 
mark is exporting more butter than ever before, 
and Russia is again among the list of exporters, 
a direct shipment from that country to the United 
States last spring being the first in many years. 


Europe Using More Butter 


Consumption of butter in the importing 
countries of Europe has kept up with the gain in 
exports from countries of surplus. European in- 
dustry has been reviving since 1922, her people 
have more money to spend and are better able to 
absorb the butter surpluses of Denmark, New 
Zealand, Argentina, Canada, and other exporting 
countries than at any time since before the war. 
Demand for dairy products in Great Britain is 
large in spite of the unfavorable employment and 
industrial conditions reported. During the first 
seven months of this year, her imports amounted 
to 432 million pounds, nearly one-fourth larger 
than in the same seven months of last 
year and practically equal to the average 
pre-war imports of an entire year. The 
total imports of cheese into Great Britain 
during this period were 11 per cent larger 
than a year ago. 

Purchases by Germany during the past 
year and a half have had an important 
strengthening effect on world dairy mar- 
kets. While in 1923 her imports were 
negligible, in 1924 they approached the 
1909-1913 average of 111 million pounds, 
Total imports into Germany thus far in 
1925 of both butter and cheese have been 
more than double those of the correspond- 
ing time last year. Part of this increase 
has been in anticipation of a tariff on 
dairy products which became effective 
September 1, levying duties of 2.43 cents 
per pound on butter and 4.32 cents per 
pound on canned milk, with varying rates 
on cheese. While German buying may be 
hampered by these tariffs, her domestic 
production is not large enough to supply 
her demand and imports of considerable 
size will contffue. 

Prices abroad are higher than a year 
ago, so that there is little danger pf 
severe pressure from foreign butter on 
our markets, except when our prices are unusually 
high. Imports into the United States from Den- 
mark, Argentina and New Zealand in the first six 
months of 1925 were only 2 million pounds com- 
pared with sixteen and a half million pounds in 
the same period of 1924. 


Sign Posts Indicating Better Times 


Indications point to a good year ahead for 
dairymen. The sign posts which seem to point 
to profitable times read: 

1. The upward tendency in production has been 
checked, and the danger of larger supplies than 
could be absorbed at satisfactory prices which 
confronted dairymen a year ago, has faded away.- 
Receipts of butter at the large markets during the 
first eight months of 1925 have been approxi- 
mately 6 per cent less than last year. Cheese, 


(Continued on page 258) 
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One Holstein Organization Is Enough 


NDER the name of the Holstein Friesian 

Registry Association, with headquarters at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, an effort is being made 
to form another and new organizatior. of Holstein 
breeders outside of the Holstein Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America. We have no doubt that many 
of the men back of this new association are re- 
sponsible and reputable breeders of black and 
white cattle, but we believe that an attempt to 
form two associations within the one breed is a 
mistake and will result in holding up further 
progress of Holstein Friesian cattle. 

The new association starts off with an antag- 
onistic note accusing the Holston Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America of politics and mismanage- 
ment and claiming that the old association has 
been responsible for holding up the progress of 
the breed. Some of this criticism is probably 
justified. There certainly have been unfortunate 
oce:crences in the Holstein Friesian Association, 
Many seem to have lost confidenc: in it, and no 
doubt its recent lack of leadership has held up 
the crogress of the breed. But m fairness, it 
must also be said that the Holstein Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America has had a lot of hard luck. 
It was certainly not to blame for the untortunate 
affair with Oliver Cabana, Jr. The dishonest test 
in connection with the Cabana farms and the re- 
sulting lawsuits could not help but weaken con- 
Adence in the whole purebred situation and par- 
ticularly among tle organized Holstein breeders. 

In any case, the place for the Holstem men 1> 
correct tlicir troubles is on the inside of their 
own organization, an organization that is well 
establizhed, and one that has done much to push 
forward the progress of a gret breed ot dairy 
cattle. Two associations within the same breed 
will complicate matters still further, engender ill 
fecling and Jack of real cooperation which 1s 
essential for the progress of any work. 


y Dairy Situation Good 


VERY dairyman will read with great interest 
E the feature article on the dairy situation in 
this week’s issue. This article is very conserva- 
tive, based strictly on the facts, but no one 
can read it without being more cheerful over the 
dairy business than they have been in years. The 
best of it is, the situation in New York and other 


parts of the East will average better than most 
other parts of the country. 

One of the soundest factors on which the 
present improvement is based is the greatly in- 
creased prices for butter and cheese. Ninety-two 
score butter was selling on September 29 for 
51% cents per pound, and has been steadily in- 
creasing for several weeks. Last year at this time, 
it was only 38 cents per pound. Cheese prices, 
too, have much improved. On September 29 
fancy fresh whole milk flats sold from 25 to 26 
cents a pound. A year ago the same quality 
cheese sold from 21 to 22 cents a pound. Of 
course the higher prices for dairy products will 
affect consumption. There is already a certain 
curtailing apparent and we may look also for a 
large increase in the consumption of butter sub- 
stitutes. 

There is not enough improvement to justify 
any dairyman getting too enthusiastic about 
crowding feed into poor cows or by adding a lot 
of extra cows .o his dairy. Thee is, however, 
some hope of profit for the man who feeds un- 
derstandingly the right cows and keeps a proper 
check on his business. 


Harnessing the Tides 


HE people of the State of Maine have just 

voted on a proposition so tremendous in its 
possibilities that it is almost beyond man’s un- 
derstanding. As our readers will recall, the tides 
in the Bay of Fundy on the upper coast of Maine 
rise from fifty-five to sixty feet, and the waters 
rush in and out with the flood and ebb tides 
with tremendous power and velocity. Some five 
years ago Mr. Dexter P. Cooper, a hydraulic 
engineer, spent some time in a canv near the Bay 
of Fundy and began making a study of the power 
poss.bilities of those swifty rushing tides. As a 
result, he conceived a plan whereby he could 
build two or three dams across the narrow bay, 
keep them open or partly open when the tide 
rushed in, and close them before the great volume 
of water goes oui. 

The law of Maine requires that the people must 
vote upon any project proposing to sell electric 
power out of the state, so Mr. Cooper traveled 
all over Maine this summer and explained his 
wonderful scheme. As a result, the people voted 
ten to one in favor of the project. 

When the dams are completed, there will be 
two great “mill ponds,” the upper one to contain 
about one hundred square miles and the lower one 
fifty square miles. This gigantic “head” of water, 
rushing through turbines in the dams to the level 
below will generate more than seven times as 
much electricity as is now used in the whole 
state ot Maine, more than four times what can 
be generated by the government’s immense plant 
at Muscle Shoals, and about a half as much power 
as Niagara Fualls itseli. This electrical energy 
can be distributed practically at least three hun- 
dred miles, all through New England, and it is 
predicted even by the conservatives that this cheap 
source of power will revive all New England's 
industry. 

The proposal to harness the tides of the Bay 
of Fundy is a striking example of the progress 
that is going to take place in this country in the 
next quarter century through the development 
of natural water power. We of this age are in the 
habit of thinking that we have reached nearly the 
climax in mechanical development. But citizens 
twenty-five years hence will look back and know 
that we of this generation only scratched the 
surface. 


Do Farmers Read Books? 


T has often been saic of late that farmers as a 

whole are ceasing to do any worth while read- 
ing. It is claimed that country people are reading 
papers, particularly newspapers, more than they 
did but compazstively few of them read books 
any more. If there is any truth at all in this, 
which we doubt, one reason ‘s that it is hard for 
farmers to get good books. Farm people do not 
have the easy access to libraries which city peo- 
ple have and when it comes to fiction, there is 
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comparatively little modern fiction that is clean 
and wholesome and high grade enough to appeal 
to the average farm family. 

Hundreds of our friends have said that “The 
Trouble Maker,” dealing in story form with farm 
life and farm people, as it does, and with the great 
everyday probiems of farmers, is a book that will 
have a big sale among farm people. Judging ty 
the orders for “The Trouble Maker” that are 
coming into this office, our friends were right, 
the Sook is going to have a real sale. The price 
of two dollars is reasonable as such books go now- 
adays, and MacMillan, the publisher, has done a 
real job in putting it in large print and in attrac- 
tive covers. We do rot want people merely to 
buy the book but more than this we hope they will 
enjoy it and find its reading both pleasant and 
profitable. 





Leisure Time 

E will soon be approaching the time of year 

that for many farmers means fewer hours 
of work and mote leisure time. The boys and 
young men can spend: some of it profitably in 
learning more about the farm business. We can 
well remember how we tried to do this years ago 
without much success because we did:.’t know how 
to go about it. One of the best ways and also the 
pleasantest way is to attend all the farm meetings 
in your neighborhood. Listen carefully to the 
speakers and do not rush away after the meeting. 
Much information may be secured by listening to 
the talk that centers around the speaker after 
the meeting. 

The farm papers will contain more reading 
matter during the winter, and you cannot afford 
to pass it by. Subscribe to several. The cost of 
them is nominal and if you read them you will 
secure value many times above what they cost you. 
Take the opportunity to visit your neighbors and 
talk with them. Many of the older men like 
nothing better than to pass on the results of their 
experience to some young lad who is eager to 
learn. 

Plan to read a few serious books along with 
the stories. It may seem like dry reading at first, 
but your taste for such reading will grow. We 
will gladly suggest a list of books to anyone who 
cares to write us. Your State College publishes 
many bulletins containing valuable information, 
and if you wish you may even take a correspond- 
ence course through them. 

We have frequently observed farm boys who 
took no opportunity to learn about the farm busi- 
ness, saying that they did not intend to,be farm- 
ers. We believe that training is never wasted. 
It will not harm you even though you decide to 
do other work. We have observed many boys 
who neglected opportunities for training and who 
are now farming and conducting their business 
at a disadvantage.—H. L. C. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 


WARN you right here that the following is 

not even one of my poor attempts to be funny. 
But it is a story which seems to me worth while 
passing or.. 

If I were asked to name three of the greatest 
men in the world today, at least one of them 
would be Thomas A, Edison, a man who perhaps 
more than any other has both literally and figura- 
tively brought light into dark places and harnessed 
for his fellow men that mysterious force which 
we call electricity. One of the finest things about 
Edison is that, like all great men, he is democratic 
and he is humble. 

I heard Roger Babson, the statistician, a few 
days ago tell a stor, of going to call on Edison 
at his home. They had a long talk about many 
of the wonders of this modern world. Whea the 
conference came to the end, Mr. Edison followed 
Mr. Babson out to the door of his home in his 
stocking feet, and when Babson turnec to go down 
the porch steps, the great inventor placed his 
hand on the other’s shoulder and said: 

“AFTER ALL BABSON, WE MUST AL- 
WAYS REMEMBER THAT WE DON’T 
KNOW NOTHING ABOUT NOTHING.” 
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Painting Plastered Walls 


“We have a rough plastered wall that 
we would like to paint. What is the best 
way to do this?’’"—C. G. S. 


he plaster that has not stood for 
one season should be given a coat 
of one part sulphate of ziac to nine 
parts of water to remove the caustic 
propertics of the new plaster and pre- 
vent the paint from spotting. Old walls 
do not need this. Ali cracks and brok- 
en places, should be filled in with patch- 
in, plaster o- plaster paris. 

The wall should then be given a coat 
of oil and glue size, made by dissolving 
good gelatin glue with hot water until 
a paste is made bout as thick as ordi- 
nary paint. Then add about a third as 
much hot linseed oil as you have glue 
size, with part of a cake of laundry soap 
shaved thin, stirring all together, and 
thinning with hot water until the right 
consistency for sizing. 

Aiter this coat has dried, the walls 
should be given two coats of flat wall 
paints made especially for this purpose, 
following the directions given by the 
manufacturers. 


Asphalt Shingles 


! wish to reroof a barn with shingle 
roof. What is the best type of roof for 
me to use?—L. S. D. 


Y/OOdEN shingle roofs do not seem 


to me any nvr. to be either the 
best or the cheapest type of roof to use, 
at least when considered over a series 
of several years. The shingles one buys 
now-a-days do not scem to be good for 
more than 10 years without leaks de- 
veloping, and this with the labor of put- 
ting on makes them cost as much or 
more than a heavy type of asphalt shin- 
gle, which apparently is good for 15 to 
20 years, at least. The asphalt shingle 
makes as nice looking a roof as anyone 
could ask, and I find most of the new 
barns and reroofed barns being covered 
with these shingles. In addition they 
hav: the great advantage of being prac- 
tically safe against sparks from thresh- 
ers or burning shingles from another 
root. 
in laying asphalt shingles, plenty of 
space should be left between them to 
alow room for expansion. Also the 
sheathing boards should be laid practical- 
ly solid. Sometimes narrow strips are 
put in, sometimes, three of the strips 
are moved and then a fourth one put in 
to fill the space. 





A pump cylinder wil. not suck water 
effectively more than 26 feet. 
If water seeps through your concrete 


tank, coat it inside with roofing cement 
Or asphalt paint. 


Lightning rods should be of a make 
eens by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
orics, 

A galvanized iron roof is a protection 
from lightning if grounded at two cor- 
ners diagonally opposite. Ground 
cabics should go down to permanent 


moisture and should be soldered or riy- 
eted to the roof. 


; Impure water can be made safe as 
follows: (1) Dissolve 13 ounces wash- 
ing soda in two quarts of hot water, 


. then add water to make a gallon. (2) 


Mix one-half pound chloride of lime 
With one pint of water, then add water 
to make a gallon. (3) Mix two solu- 
tions, allow sediment to settle; pour off 
clear liquid, bottle, and keep in a cool 
dark place. Use one pint of this solu- 
tion to five barrels of water. 


Equal parts of plaster of paris and 
whiting mixed with water is good to re- 
Pair cracks in walis before they are 
Painted or papered. 








Here is a farm house that was made over at comparatively small ex- 
pense. Cut out the picture below, following the outline carefully, and 
paste or pin it on this picture. See what a difference the remodelin made 


in the outside appearance. 
home was just as great. 


The improvement in convenience inside the 





Get The Heating Plant Ready 


Now Is the Time To Prepare for Cold Weather 
by I. W. Dickerson 


, HIS is the time for the home own-above plugging these holes with clay 


er to check over his heating plant 
carefully to see that it is in proper 
shape to go through the winter with 
the maximum of comfort and safety to 
the household with the minimum of 
expense for fuel and the labor of atten- 
tion. 

First, does the furnace itself need any 
overhauling or repairs? If so, they 
should be ordered at once, as there 
may be considerable delay, especially if 
the furnace is of an old type. If the 
furnace has worked well the winter be- 
fore and the grates are in good shape 
and no cracks are visible, it is probable 
that no repairs are needed, and all the 
attention required will be to clean the 
ashes and soot out of the draft and 
smoke passages. Most furnaces are fur- 
nished with brushes for this purpose 
and these should be used according to 
directions. 

In case there has been trouble from 
smoking, the trouble may be in the fur- 
nace itself being cracked or burned or 
cement burned out, ashes and soot 
choking the smoke passages in the fur- 
nace, obstructions in the smokepipe or 
flue, or poor draft because of chimney 
being too low, not large enough flue 
opening, or leaks into the fiue. 

Have the furnace checked over care- 
fully by an experienced heating man to 
see if there are any cracks, blow holes, 
burned spots, or loose cement visible. 
These are most commonly found in the 
firepot, drum, or radiator. Cracks are 
caused by overheating and warping and 
sudden cooling. Holes are sometimes 
caused by blow holes or soft spots in 
the casting. These are supposed to be 
found in the factory inspection, but 
some workmen on piece work are not 


or cement in such a way that they are 
overlooked on a hasty inspection. Holes 
are sometimes burned through furnace 
walls because of these spots becoming 
overheated and at the same time having 
an excess of air strike them, practically 
the same effect as when iron or steel is 
overheated in a forge while a blast of 
air strikes it. Any part with cracks or 
other defects should be replaced at the 
earliest possible opportunity, since it is 
dangerous not only to health but to life 
to operate a furnace in such condition. 
The deadly carbon monoxide gas leaks 
out into the room, and a very small 
percentage of this may produce death 
before its presence is detected. 

The ordinary cast iron furnace is 
made up of separate parts which are 
put together and the joints made tight 
by using a furnace cement. As long as 
the different parts expand and contract 
together this cement will remain in 
good condition; but occasionally the 
firepot will get hotter than the drum or 
one side of the firepot will get hotter 
than the other, so as to make some 
movement of the parts on each other 
and work the cement out of the joints. 
This allows leakage, which should be 
remedied at the first opportunity. Tem- 
porary repairs may be made by filling 
the cracks with furnace cement or clay 
from the inside; but as soon as possible, 
the furnace should be torn down and 
reset with plenty of cement used in the 
joints. In fact nearly every cast iron 
furnace to a certain extent needs reset- 
ting after eight or 10 years use, some 
of them much sooner. 

A very important part of the furnace 
overhauling is a thorough inspection of 
the smokepipe between the chimney and 





Write us about 
building 


your 


problems. 
Farm Mechanics 
editor can give 
you many 
ful suggestions. 











Our 


help- 


Cut out this picture, following the outline carefully, and paste it on 


the picture above. Note the improvement made by remodeling. 


We are 


indebted to the American Lumberman of Chicago for these pictures. 


the furnace or stove. Due to the com- 
bination of high heat, moisture, and 
acid and oorrosive products from com- 
bustion, these pipes are likely to rust 
out quickly. Where coal with rather 
high sulphur content is used, even heavy 
galvanized pipe may last only one or 
two seasons. The pipe should be taken 
off and thoroughly cleaned, and if it 
appears corroded in spots, should be 
taken to the furnace or hardware man 
and a replacement one secured. This is 
much cheaper than to wait until the 
pipe fails during some extra cold snap, 
and requires a special trip of the furnace 
man, even if it does not smoke up the 
house or perhaps start a destructive 
fire. When the pipe is replaced, care 
should be taken to see that it is firmly. 
supported. While the pipe is down, 
attention should be given to the damper 
and check valve controls, to see that 
they properly open and close ‘he valves 
when they are supposed to. With a hot 
ais furnace, any loose or exposed joints 
in the casing should be covered with 
strips of sheet asbestos to prevent the 
hot air leaking out or cold air leaking 
in, as this interferes with the proper 
circulation of the air in the home. 
Faulty Flues Cause Trouble 

Many times heating trouble is due 
to faulty flues and chimneys. Too of- 
ten the flues are not large enough. An 
8x8 flue inside is about the smallest size 
that should ever be built. This will 
take care of two stoves, or of a small 
furnace. A larger furnace should have 
an 8x12 flue. Flues should always be 
lined with a good quality of flue tile, not 
only to make them safer against fire 
when the flue cracks or the mortar dis- 
integrates, but also because it keeps 
down the collection of soot ard creo- 
sote. Where the flue lining is not used, 
the flue should have two thicknesses of 
brick outside. 

The draft of the chimney will de- 
pend not only on the size and smvoth- 
ness and tightness of the flue, but also 
on the height of the top above the fur- 
nace grate, usually 30 to 35 feet giving 
satisfactory draft where other things 
are correct. Adding a few feet addi- 
tional height by means of a galvanized 
pipe extension often makes a chimney 
work like an entirely different one. In 
all cases the chimneys should be a little 
higher than nearby roof peaks, as other- 
wise gusts of wind coming over the 
peak are likely to produce a down draft 
in the flue. Excellent directions for 
thé construction of flues, chimneys, and 
fireplaces can be secured in“the free 
Farmers Bulletin 1230, “Chimneys and 
Fireplaces”, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Cleaning a Flue 

With flues the proper size and height 
the next thing is to see that t.ey are 
clean and in good shape. A good way 
of cleaning is by tying several half 
bricks in a gunny sack and lowering it 
up and down the flue. All soot and 
ashes should be removed through the 
clean-out door at the bottom, and this 
made air tight. The opening around 
the smoke flue should be made tight 
and care taken that the pipe does not 
go into the flue too far. Furnace men 
sell a cement which is excellent for 
stopping up leaks, but very good results 
can be secured by using clay or 4 mix- 
ture of clay and asbestos or chopped 
rope or other fiber. If possible no other 
pipe should open into the furnace flue, 
but if it seems necessary to have a 
range also op°ning into it, a damper 
should be provided for the range smoke 
pipe so it can be closed when the range 
is not in use. Later we will take up 
other phases of the heating problem, in- 
cluding humidity, prevention of crco- 
sote, and so on. 
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It is not a “Hot Shot” unless 
it is an Eveready Columbia 


EVEREADy 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


-they last longer 








Eveready Colum- 
bia Hot Shot Bat- 
teries contain 4,5 
or6cellsina neat, 
water-proof steel 
case. 


WHEN you ask for a “Hot Shot” Dry Battery it 
will pay you to make sure you get one. Any 
group of dry cells connected in a package is not a 
Hot Shot. “Hot Shot” is a trade-marked name 
and means only Eveready Columbia. Hot Shots 
come in three sizes, containing 4, 5 or 6 cells, giving 
6, 7%4 or 9 volts in a neat, durable, water-proof, 
steel case with convenient carrying handle. Every 
one is labeled “Eveready Columbia Hot Shot.” 
Experienced battery men prefer these batteries 
because of their superior service—they last longer. 
It will pay every dry battery user who needs 6, 714 
or 9 volts to ask for “Hot Shots” and to make sure 
of getting them. There is an Eveready Columbia 
dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 

Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


1% volts 
Fahnestock 
spring clip bind- 
ing posts on the 
Eveready Colum- 
bia Ignitor at no 
extra cost to you. 








Popular 
uses 
include— 


gas engine 
ignition 
telephone and 
telegraph 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor boat 
ignition 
heat regulators 
tractor ignition 
starting Fords 
ringing burglar 
alarms 
protecting 
bank vaults 
electric clocks 
calling Pullman 
porters 
firing blasts 
lighting tents and 
outbuildings 
running toys 
“an 











Send For This Big Free Book 


This beautifully illustrated and instructive 32-page book is a text-t ook 
that you cannot afford to be without. It pictures and describes your 
orchard troubles and tells how to control them. It i 
spray program, simple and easy to follow —the same program that we 
follow successfully in our orchard of over 30,000 peach and apple trees. 
This expensive book is free to any tree owner as long as the supply lasts, 


B.G. Pratt Company, Dept. 12 50 Church St., New York 
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RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 


Examinations coming. $1900 to $2700 a year 
Steady life-time job Common education 
sufficient. No 





@ “pull” necessary 
Patterseo Civil Service School % Ma!! coupon for 
Dept. 6510 ROCHESTER, N. Y. atalog 
ras: Sena me without charce your 
“atalog. describing this and other 
J. 8. Government positions, 


Patterson Civil 


*% Service Schoo! d no Money. 
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NO BUCKLES TO TEAR 
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Try a Walsh for 30 day's 
on yourownteam. Stronger, neater, handier than 
any other harness. Ten styles. Easily 
Write for Free Book. Direct-from-factory offer. 


adjusted toany 


tish, Pres. 


WALSH HARNESS CO. 510Grand Ave.; Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CASH tw BAGS | 


Tern your old bags inte money. We bey them in 
any quantity, sound or torn, at liberal prices and 
PAY THE FREIGHT. Deal direct and save mid- 
dleman's profit. Write for prices. Reference— 
Peoples Bank. 

tROQUOIS BAG CO., 
652 Cliaton St. 
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Inc 








Buffalo, w. ¥. |} | 














Coughs, Condities 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cane satisfactory fog 
Meaves or money back. $1.28 
per can. Dealers or by mail 
The Newton Remedy Ge 

Telede, Onie, 
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What Readers Want to Know 


Fattening Hogs on Barley--The Egg Outlook 


We are short of corn and would like to 
know what other mixture to feed our hogs 
to fatten for killing this fall. We have 
barley, oats, wheat and some buckwheat. 

—G. T.. New York. 

yr may be able to use your barley in 

place of corn. Recent experiments 
with ground barley have shown that it is 
one of the best substitutes that we have 
for fattening hogs. In this series of ex- 
periments, barley and tankage was fed and 
followed with a ration consisting of corn 
and tankage with salt added to both of the 
mixtures. One lo‘ of hogs that averaged 
between 100 and 150 pound. was fed 93 
pounds barley and 7 pounds tankage. Pigs 
that weighed from 150 to 200 pounds were 
fed at the rate of 96 pounds of barley and 
4 pounds of tankage. The barley tankage 
mixture yielded a daily gain of 1.6 pounds 
per pig. 

Another lot of hogs received No. 4 yel- 
low corn and tankage which ration resulted 
in a daily gain o1 1.33 pounds per pig 
and at the same time the corn required 
little more tankage than the barley due to 
the fact that barley is richer in protein. 

Tankage is by far the cheapest source 
of protein in our purchased feeds. In 
very carefully controlled experiments tank- 
age has most always shown a decided im- 
provement in the returns. 





Correcting Streaky Butter 


Will you please tell me what makes 
white streaks through my butter. 1! can- 
not seem to get rid of the condition and 
I want to sell my butter—M. M. D. 
"THE mottling of butter is caused by 

improper incorporation of salt which 
means that vour butter has not been worked 
enough. When butter is not sufficiently 
worked more than the normal amount of 
water is allowed to remain in the butter 
and as a consequence of this lack. of even 
distribution of water, there is a lack of 
uniformity of coloring. 

Mottling does not affect the quality of 
the butter in any way merely to give it an 
undesirable appearance. It is our sug- 
gestion that you give your butter a more 
complete and thorough working and see if 
this will not eliminate your difficulty. If 
it fails to do as expected let us know. 





How About the Egg Business 


| would like to know If you think ! 
could make a good profit on pullets or 
hens If | bought them now and ! have to 


| buy the feed for them. Suppose | buy 100 


hens what do you think about it?—J. E. J., 
Pennsvivania. 


“/ZOUR success in the poultry business 
will depend on two or three factors. 
In the first place, everything depends on 
the quality of the pullets or hens that you 
buy. Another factor that is very important 
is the price that you have to pay. Then 
again we must consider what markets you 
have available. If you have a good local 
market everything is in your favor. Every 
farm can stand a gooc flock of hens. 

The price of eggs at the present time 
is very satisfactory. Hennery whites on 
Septemher 22nd were selling anywhere 
from 46c to 64c, delivered in New York 
City, the price depending, of course, on 
how carefully the eggs are graded, and 
the interior quality that they show upon 
candling. Your ability to grade the eggs 
properly and to send a high-class product 
on to the market will determine, in a large 
measure, how successful you will be. There 
are any number of poultrymen today who 
are buying all of their feed and making 
a success of it. However, their stock is 
of high producing quality, produced under 
the most economical conditions and they 
are shipping a highly graded product to 
market. 

Right now, the poultry proposition is a 
very good one. It is saving the lives of 
a lot of people. However, we would be 
rather cautious about too rapid expansion, 
due to the present situation in the egg mar- 
ket. There are something like 800,000 
cases of eggs more in storage than there 


were a year ago. These eggs were stored 


at 5 to 6c more per dozen than those stored 
last year, which does not look any too good 
for next spring's business. 

Those pullets that are a little back- 
ward now and will not come into laying 
until next spring nay be found to be not 
a very profitable enterprize, because they 
will have been doarding all winter on 
high priced feed, and will only start lay- 
in;; when their product is down in price. 

That is why we have been advising in 
the columns of AMERICAN. AGRICULTURIST 
that poultrymen must cull their flocks very 
carefully and thoroughly in order to make 
sure that those individuals that remain 
for the winter are sure-fire producers. 


Grinding Valves 

How often should the vaives on a car be 
ground? ts it advisable to do this at home 
or take it to a garage?—N. J. S., New York, 

F you have never done the job your- 

self, we would advise you to take it to 
a good garage man. Make up your mind 
to spend the day with him, at least while 
he is doing your job and watch every 
detail. Once you have seen it done, you 
will have no trouble doing it yourself, at 
least if you are at all mechanically 
inclined. 

It is a comparatively simple task. If 
you want to get the most out of your 
car you will grind the valves quite often, 
say every five thousand miles, rather 
than wait until the valves become badly 
corroded. If the engine in your car has 
a removable cylinder-head, it is a simple 
task. It is a big job if you have to re- 
move the entire cylinder. 

With a removable cylinder-head, the 
job merely consists of removing the 
ignition wires and cylinder-head bolts, 
thereby revealing the valve-heads and 
pistons. By using a valve lifter, the 
springs on the side of the engine that 
hold the valves closed may be lifted and 
the spring pin removed. This releases 
the valve and it can be withdrawn with- 
out any effort. We have made a valve 
grinder by simply taking a piece of 
broom handle, sawed off square, about 
six inches long with two finishing nails 
driven in the end to fit the holes in the 
valve-head. The grinding compound is 
put on the valve seat, the turning tool 
put in place and moved back and forth 
or rotated between the palms of the 
hands rapidly. Do not turn the valve 
in the same direction continuously but 
rotate it back and forth. Be sure and 
wipe off all of the grinding compound 
with gasoline when you find the valve 
seat is well ground. When all the valves 
are finished the spring pins are put back 
in place, a new gasket placed on the 
cylinders and the cylinder-head replaced. 








Taking Twist Out of Hay Rope 


Can you tell me what to do with a hay 
rope that twists and snarls, In spite of all 
we can do with it? 1! boucht it last year 
and lost a days time and some hay while 
trying to make it work.—W. P., P-1nsyl- 
vania. ; P 

STIFF and hard rope is very likely 

to cause trouble, especially if run 
through pulleys. Such a rope may be made 
soft and pliable by putting it in a boiler, 
covering it with water and heating until 
the water boils. After boiling, the rope 
should be stretched out straight until dry. 
This will decrease the strength of the rope 
to a slight extent. Another way to stop 
excessive twisting is to hitch the rope to 
the back of a wagon and draw it in the 
ground for while—F. G. B. 

* * * 


The farm population of the United States 
decreased 182,000 during 1924 according 
to a representative survey made by the 
Department of Agriculture. 





“T_-E ‘rouble Maker” in book form! 

Don’t fail to get it. The price is two 
dillars for a handsomely bound, three- 
hundred page book. Address AMERICAN 
Acricutturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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Satisfactory Service 
For 24 Years 


“Gentlemen: I have been deal- 
ing with Montgomery Ward & 
Co. for 24 years. I have been 
sending orders from the several 
different cities in which I have 
lived. I don’t know yet where 
I can get better service or better 
value. Your goods are always 
reliable and give the best satis- 
faction.”’ 

Elmo M. Myers, 

1577 E. 86 St., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Customer 
For 51 Years 


“My first order to Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. was in 1874; 
from that date my orders have 
been sent with absolute confi- 
dence that goods were exactly 
as represented, and that I 
would be treated fairly and 
honestly. My confidence has 
never been{betrayed. You have 
my very best wishes.” 

C. H. Barnard, 

Home, Oregon 














Ward’s Merchandise 
Always the Best 


“We have purchased farm 
fence, groceries, radio supplies, 
dry goods, wall paper, suits, 
hardware, auto tires and acces- 
sories and have received per- 
fect satisfaction with every- 
thing we bought. We have pur- 
chased from nearly a dozen 
mail order houses but like 
Montgomery Ward & Co. mer- 
chandise always the best.” 
Kintner, 
Route 2, Box 62, Ney, Ohio 


The Word of Satisfied Customers 





























Who Gets the Savings that May 
Just as Well Be Yours? 


Do you always stop to think that when you 
buy from Ward’s you are sharing in the 
savings made possible by $50,000,000 in 
cash—used to secure these low prices? 
You may just as well have your share of 
the savings secured by this large cash buy- 
ing for our 8,000,000 other customers. Here 
is cooperative buying on the biggest scale. 


$50.00 in Cash 
Your Saving this Season 


Your Catalogue gives you membership in 
this vast buying club of 8,000,000 people 
whose purchases together make possible 
these low prices. So use your Catalogue. 
Take advantage of the Savings that may 
just as well be yours. 


The Whole World 
Is Our Workshop 


Not only vast buying for cash, but a search 
of the markets of the world is made to se- 
cure for you the biggest bargains. 





Is the Final Seal of Approval 





We buy linens in Ireland, porcelain ware in 
China, Japan and England, toys in Austria, silks 
in China, Japan and France, enamelled ware in 
Sweden, musical instruments in Italy and France. 


ESTABLISHED 187 


Montgome 


The Oldest Mail‘Order. House is.Today.the'Most Progressive 


Kansas City 


Baltimore = Chicago 


St. Paul — 





Ward's Merchandise 
Reliable and Serviceable 


vomit) 


Secerecetecguaggss 


“I am writing this to thank 
you for your promptness and 
kindness. I have been buying 
from your house since 1882, 
and have always received good 
treatment and found your 
goods reliable and serviceable. 
I never fail to say a good word 
for you and I feel that I am 
doing others a favor in recom- 
mending Ward’s.” 
C. C. Chrisman; 
Martinsburg, Mo. 
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Every part of America as well contributes 
to this vast stock of new fresh merchandise 
that your Catalogue puts before you for 
your selection. 


Ward Quality 
Means Reliability Always 


Tens of thousands of letters from Ward’s 
customers testify to the Quality of our mer- 
chandise and the low prices. ‘“‘We never 
sacrifice quality to make alow price.” It was 
Ward’s Quality and low prices that brought 
us one million more customers last year. 
Use your Catalogue. You can save $50 
in cash bysending all your orders to Ward’s. 


Your Orders. 
Are Shipped 
Within 24 Hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 

t saves time. But besides, one of our 
seven big houses is near to you. Your orders 
reach us quicker. Your goods reach you 
quicker. It is quicker: and cheaper, and 
more satisfactory to send all your orders 
to Ward’s. 


7 Ward &Co 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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WillingtonFarms 


GARDINER HALL JR. Co. 
R. L. Birdsall, Mgr. 
SOUTH WILLINGTON, CONN. 


Our Consignment to the 
BACKUS SALE OCT. 13-14th 


Include 


One daughter of a 30 Ib. Granddaughter 


ef Colantha Johanna Lad. 

A daughter of a 30 Ib. 

2 A. R. O. daughters of King 
Fannie Vieman 

4 daughters of King Model Fannie Vieman 

Four others equally bred. 

They are bred to a Grandson of Tillie 
Alcartra and a son of the New England 
Champion three year old Agawam Colantha 
Segis. 


three year old 
,sorndyke 


as well 


ACCREDITED. 
1004. 


HERD FEDERAL 
Certificate No. 








ISHKILL 
ARM 
is consigning a number cf produc- 
tion-bred heifers to the 
EASTERN STATES SALE 
Springfield, Mass. 
OCTOBER 13 and 14 
It will pay you to look them over in 
the pavilion before the sale starts. 


H. MORGENTHAJU, JR., Owner 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
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BROOKF 1ELD FARM 


DUR! M- COM? CTICUT 


When =. are ready t to change from 
dai-y to be we can sell you 
Herd ky Bull and some 
HEREFORDS cf the right type and 


breeding. 
PHILIP ». RICH, ANDY CARTER, 
Mana, Uerd. man 





PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—GREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 
and youne 


We can offer you bull calves 
bulls out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Rose Ltulls that stand for production and 
tym Prices are for quick sale. Write 
for list 
Herd Accredited 
FORGE HILL FARM, Dept. A 
New vvindsor n Wudson 4 Y 








Stannox Farm 


4 HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS 





ee 





We offer two bull calves, two d fiv 
out of A. &. dams with credible records, and by 
sires that get production and pe 

For particulars write | 
re. € STAPLES Mgr. E HOLLISTON. MASS 











IROQUOIS FARM AYRSHIRE‘ 


Males ind femaics of all ages that 
combine type and production. Sen- 
ior sire ot a son of AUCHEN- 
BRAIN TOREADOR. Priced fof 
im nediate sale 


IROQUOIS FARM 





Cooperstown New York 
HEDGES HOMESTEAD STOCK 
FARM 
Offers 
REGISTER OF MERIT JERSEYS 
Strong in the blood f OXFORD YOU'LL 
DO. and SIGMOND FONTAINES 
CHIEF 
Cows, Heifers, Young Bu Is for sale at 
farmers prices 
c. H. JENNINGS, East Durhar N. ¥ 


TUBERCULIN TESTED 
HOLSTEIN AND AYRSHIRES 
Fresh this Fall. 

SPOT FARM 
J. C. Reagan, Prop. Tully, N. Y. 





a real | 
real female | 





E Dairymen's 

Association announces the following 
prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 
ing the first part of October for milk 
testing 3% in the basic zone of 20°: to 210 
miles of New York City. Jt ts understood 
of course that the prices mentioned below 
are not received by the farmer but go into 
the pool. They are prices dealers pay the 


League. 
SOB ax $2.80 
Cee ZA Pe CHOON enccsunwccs 2.10 
ret. a ae. ee GH. cccscnssenee 2.35 
gee fe 2.30 
Class 3A Evaporated whole milk 
Cond. whole milk ~---- 2.10 
Class 3B Whole Milk powder ~---- 2.10 
Class 3C Hard cheese other than 
TIT IOGI  sccttncsenianiiisitainsiats 2.10 


Class 4 prices will be based on butter 
and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market. 

Sheffield Producers 


The Sheffield Farms Producers an- 


nounces the following prices for 3% 

milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 

EN ES seh auduncctesaunedesauane $2.80 

NR GE siatasisnnesunsastiithiiandniamniaeisteemieamcaiinaes 2.30 

OT SS eee 2.00 
Class 4 prices determined by butter 


and cheese quotations on the New York 
market 

it shoulu be understood that the above 
prices in each class are not the final prices 
the farmer receives. The final price re- 
ceived from the the result » 
the weighted average of the class prices. 
This average weighiec price 1s the one to 
be compared with -he League pool price. 

Non Poo! Cooperative 

The Non-Poolhng Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative announces the following prices 
for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 


deaier is 


Class u Sisndenn de uni eeen water $2.70 
ee eT 2.30 
tek Se - pccnuitieinaemmmaiil 2.00 
5 errs sre eee 1.95 


It sho.!a be understooe that the above 
prices in each class are not the fira’ prices 


the farmer receives. The final price re- 
ceived from the ‘ealer is the esult of 
the weighted average of the clas. prices. 


averag? weighted price 1s the cone to 
with « League pool price. 


[his 
be compare 
Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 

the price is $2.29. 


BUTTER CONTINUES UPWARD 





CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED Sept. 29 Sept. 22 Ago 
Higher 
lthan extra ..52 -52'/2 4912-50 38! 2-39 
| Extra (92 sc) -51'5 4834-49 -38 
184.91 score ..45 -51 4334-4844 32 -37/2 
| Lower G'd's 44 -44'5 43 -4342 31 -31'2 
Che same factors that have been in 
ation in the butter market during 
e past few weeks are still in vogue 
Act ve buying, which means active con 
sumption and “Mnuaited freak receipts keep 
t suying trade on its toes and now we 
have reached the point where 92 score 
bu is 13 above prices a year ago. 
At tl advance however, there seems 
be enough butter to go around. That 
s that some buyers have turned 
the fancier grades of held butter, In 
it the market has a vé ry 
istic feeling about the situation 
some receivers ar looking tor a 
‘ d advance The strong market 
t New York is attracting held butter 
1 1 nd these are show- 
ng an increase in our daily receipts. 
CHEESE PRICES ADVANCE 
STATE A Year 
FLATS Sept. 29 Sept. 22 Ago 
| Fresh fancy 25 -26 2412-25'5 21!/2-22 
Fresh av’g’s .24 24'> 23'2- 20! 2-21 
Held fancy ..25!>-26'> 25! 3- 21) 5-22! 5 
Ficld aver . a —- — 20'2-21!2 
As se columns last 
t t gained slightly 
Fancy ire sh State 
ti At this advance 
ket continues firm especially on 
jt e best of the State make. The de- 
ind is continually growing steadier 
the fancier qualities. The much 


stronger situation in Wisconsin with 
the higher prices that have been quoted 
in western centers have undoubtedly 
been responsible for the advance here 





in New York as well as the firmer hold- 
ings. 

EGGS ADVANCE SHARPLY 
NEARBY A Year 
WHITES Sept. 29 Sept. 22 Ago 
Selected Extras 69-71 62-64 67-71 
Av'ge extras ........ 60-62 62-66 
Extra firsts .. 50-57 57-61 
PO ccccccs 46-49 52-56 
Gathered 37-56 42-60 
PUNE cocccccscesese 32-46 33-54 
BROWNS 
PO wccistasecsune 58-66 54-60 55-64 


A sharp decline in the supply of fancy 
nearby white eggs has been responsible 
for a 7-cent increase in prices since 
our last report. The shortage became 
most acute about the 26th and since then 
receipts have been steadily growing 
shorter especially on the fancy packs of 
the larger sizes. Arrivals are showing 
a larger proportion oi mediums and pul- 
let eggs but even these are meeting a 
firmer market. Undoubtedly the erratic 
weather conditions we have been having 
of late in the nearby territory has 
been responsible for this falling off. 


FANCY FOWLS SELL LOW 


FOWLS A Year 
—,. A Sept. 22 Ago 

CS kcidvecncavaes 24-29 24-31 

L@QMOPMS .....cccee. ie21 18-21 -19 

CHICKENS 

ee 26-32 -24 26-27 

EEN cccoccccced 25-30 27-28 23-24 


Fancy fowls have been meeting an ex- 
cellent market. Previous to the Jewish 
holidays prices went as high as 32c on 
the fancier marks and some brought a 
2-cent premium above this top quota- 
tion. This bears out our statement of 
the last several weeks relative to ship- 
ping live poultry. During the Jewish 
holidays only the fancier marks get any 
attention and the :nan who tries to palm 
off a lot of poorly grown and poorly 
fitted undergrades is: doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

The proportions of chickens in the ar- 
rivals is not as heavy as it was but even 
at that more have been coming into 
the market than the demand justifies 
and as a consequence this line of goods 
has not been attracting so much atten- 
tion and prices have not been as attrac- 
tive as in the case of fowls. Express 
poultry has been receiving no great con- 
cession due to the fact that freight ar- 
rivals have dominated the market. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 





FUTURES A Year 
Sept. 26 Sept. 22 Ago 

(At Chicago) 
WHNGRE cesses 1.3734 1.50% 1.393% 
GOP asecvccesse 82'5 87's 1.124 
Gate socee -3634 3734 503, 

CASH GRAINS 

(4t New York) 
Wheat, No.2 Red 1.51 1.6414 1.58 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. 1.02'%4 1.0673 1.3314 
Oats, No. 2...... 48 49 592 

FEEDS Sept. 26 Sept. 19 

(At Buffalo) 
Ore. Gate ...ccccces 28.00 30.00 43.00 
Oe BOR ..rcctess 27.00 27.50 26.50 
OOS BOO cc cccccess 31.00 32.00 30.00 
Stand’d Mids ...... 30.50 31.00 28.50 
Soft W. Mids ...... 35.00 37.00 35.00 
Flour Mids 37.50 35.00 
Red Dog 44.50 40.00 
Wh. Hominy 35.00 42.75 
Yel. Hominy ....... 33.00 34.50 42.25 
Corn Meal ..ccceces 6.00 39.00 50.00 
Gluten Feed ....... 43.25 43.25 44.75 
Gluten Meal ...... 49.25 49.25 56.75 
36% C. S. Meal .39.50 40.00 43.00 
41% C. S. Meal . 42.00 43.00 46.50 
43% C. S. Meal .44.50 45.00 49.50 
34% O. P. Linseed 

Oil Meal ........ 45.00 45.50 46.50 

The above fecd quotations are taken from the 

weekly repors of the New York State Department 


Markets. 


of Farms and 
POTATOES CONTINUE STEADY 

There is no change in the potato mar- 
ket since last week. The tone continues 
firm and steady. Prices are unchanged. 
Maines are receiving a little better at- 
tention, bringing $4.00 per 180 pounds in 
bulk. Long Islands are still bringing 
$4.65 per 180 pounds in bulk. 


FANCY FAY SCARCE 


There is little or no No. 1 timothy 
hay coming in with the receipts. In 
fact, No. 2 is becoming scarcer and we 
have a good reason to believe that the 
man shipping No. 2 hay would not find 
a great deal of difficulty in getting $29 
for this stock in large bales delivered in 
New York City. No. 3 hay is now 
bringing the same moncy that No. 1 
hav had a hard job to get during the 
middle of the year. Light timothy clover 
mixed is worth from $24 to $25 while 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 
League Cooperative 


No. 1 alfalia will bring from $30 to $31. 
With these higher prices the market 
holds steady. 





Dairying Looking Upward 
(Continued trom page 263) 
receipts, however, at Wisconsin ware- 
house points have been 3 per cent larger 
than a year ago. Total dairy output for 
the year will probably approach that of 
1923. The higher Icvel of prices already 
in effect probably is not sufficient to en- 
courage any substantial increase in the 
effort on the part of producers who fol- 
low dairying as a minor occupation. It 
is possible that production may become 

stabilized at around the present level. 

2. A favorable industrial outlook with 
employment at good wages assures a steady 
public demand. Consumers may spread 
butter as liberally this winter as last, in 
spite of higher prices. 

It has beer. shown that prices of butter 
and cheese tend to lag from 8 to 10 
months behind the major ups and downs 
in the stock market, due to the fact that 
these movements foreshadow changes in 
industrial conditions and amount of em- 
ployment. Since the stock market is still 
rising, this index points to well-sustained 
prices for dairy products fer a large part 
of the next year. 

3. Storage reserves of butter are smaller 
than a year ago and are not regarded as 
too large to be comfort:ble. This elimi- 
nates one of the big clouds which was on 
the horizon last fall. The original cost 
of much of this butter was 3 to 4 cents a 
pound higher than last year, indicating the 
confidence that dealers have had of a 
high market this winter. Cheese stocks are 
heavy but will not cause trouble unless the 
winter make is exceptionally large. 

4. A more favorable raiio between feed 
costs and dairy prices increases the chance 
of profits. Cheaper corn than last year 
will dominate the market for grains and 
by-products this winter and should more 
than offset any increase in hay prices due 
to the short crop. 

5. Foreign butter has lost its fermide 
ableness as a competitor in our markets. 
Consumption abroad has been improved by 
more favorable economic conditions, and 
foreign production is not likely to increase 
from now on at the same rate as in the 
past four years. Prices are high compared 
with our markets, and the possibility of 
any sizable imports this winter is remote. 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 


BRADFORD COUNTY 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1925 

TROY, PA. 








This offering is from sixteen of the leading herds in 
Bradford County, consisting of thirty cows, fifteen bred 
heifers, ten young heifers and six bulls all Bradford 
County bred. 

INCLUDING 


One half-sister, three daughters, 
three grand-sons of Dairy Maid, 
Milk; 669.45 Ibs. Fat, and one 
655,609—20,000 milk, and six half sisters of Brookside 
Madora, 1,061,564—13,758 Ibs. Milk; 503 Fat, Cham- 
pion Junior Two-Year-Old. 


one grand-daughter, and 
575,122—19,066 Ibs 
daughter of Butter Girl, 


For catalogues write 


FRANK BRACE, Sale Manager, 
Columbia Cross Roads, 


Pa., mentioning this paper. 


SWINE BREEDERS 
155—PIGS FOR SALE—155 


Chester and Berkshire cross, and York- 
shire and Chester cross, all large healthy 
pigs, weaned, and good feeders. Pigs 8 to 
9 weeks old, $4.50 each, and 6 to 7 weeks 
old, $4 each. Safe delivery guaranteed, no 
charge for shipping crates; if not satisfied 
upon arrival at your station, return at 
my expense. Shipped subject to your ap- 
proval. A. LUX, 206 Washington St, 
Woburn, Mass. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


25,000 CHICKS WEEKLY, om, Ducks, Geese, Guineas, 
Bantams, Collies, Stock, Eggs, low. Catalog 
PIONEER FARMS, 
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LET ME 
SAVE YOU 








this year. 
Will you share inthis grest saving? s 


59% ve 


fs! 














leney back guaran’ itrongest 
a written. Kalamazoo FREE. fur- 
entirely any difficulties of installation. 

§60,000 Customers 
Boy the way 560,000 Kalamazoo cus- 
tomers know is the noe way. Some- 
ene must buy from the factory first— 
why you? 
The Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 

801 Rochester Ave. 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


A Kalamazco 


gt Direct: to. You” 


Registere 











| MILK CANS 


20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 





We sell only 
makes of high 
>Juality—yet our 








J. S. BIESECKER 


Creamery, Dairy and Dalry Bara 
{ Equipment 
| 59 MURRAY ST.. NEW YORK CITY 














AS LOW AS $10 


Buy your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed — backed by $10,000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK SAW 


PORTABLE WOOD 


Saws firewood, lumber, lath, posts, ete. Ripping 
table can be attached. Lowest priced practical saw 
made. Other styles and sizes + a -making 

prices. Also H. & Z. all steel 
Guaranteed Concrete Mixers—money saver 
, on all concrete jobs. 

Write today for FREE CATALOG 
showing all kinds saws, engines 
feed mills, concrete mixers and 
ase Ford& Fordson Attechmeste, 

Foll of surprising 


ponte at & ZOOK co. 
Box 44 Belleville, Pa. 











HORSE BREEDERS 





BELGIANS 
Farceur Belgians will give you 
ROFIT RODUCTION 
ROGRESS LEASURE 


Before buying see the Farceurs 
Btallions and mares at reasonable prices. 


KNOLLWOOD FARM 
FAYETTEVILLE, W. ¥., DEPT. A. 





A. L. Brockway, Owner Oliver Jones, Sept. 


cAmong the Farmers 


Cattaraugus Home Bureau Exhibit Wins Prize 


Sle County Home Bureau Exhibits 
at the State Fair have grown better 
year by year, those shown this year be- 
ing by far the best that we have seen. 
The projects were well outlined and 


their results were attractively por- 
trayed. 
The quality of the canned foods 


shown deserves special mention, as the 
booth winning first prize (Cattaraugus) 
used such an exhibit as its central feat- 
ure. 

Clothing, with its choice, construction 
and re-construction, added touches of 
color and interest to the greater number 
of the booths. 

The little models of convenient kitch- 
ens with their tiny equipment, delightful 
clean color and proper arrangement of 
wee furniture provided a too-great at- 
traction, especially for little, inquisitive 
fingers. The idea of well-grouped 
kitchen furniture was, of course, more 
easily grasped by the grown folks, be- 
cause of these attractive little models. 

The idea of a well balanced ration for 
the family was repeated in several c‘ 
the booths, showing attractive assort- 
ments of crisp, fresh vegetables and 
fruits, together with beautifully canned 
samples of these foods, which had been 
collected earlier in the season. Milk, 
cream and butter, necessary to a well 
rounded diet, naturally appeared along- 
side these fresh, colorful fruits and vege- 
tables. 

An idea shown in one of the 
winning booths (Tompkins) is  decid- 
edly worthy of mention because it 
brings to mind the beauties which we 
may find in the woods about us. Native 
shrubs transplanted from nearby woods 
formed a most attractive background 
for a comfortable cozy, little private 
park which may be devised on the 
grounds of any farm home in this sec- 
tion. The lovely colors of the berries 
or flowers which appear in their season 
on these shrubs only adds attractive- 
ness to the glossy, green Icaves which 
characterize them. 

It was no easy task for the judges to 
decide who were the winners, because 
the excellence of the winning exhibits 
was quite marked and points were so 
evenly distributed. The judges were 
Mrs. Ida Harrington, who is House- 
hold Editor of the Pennsylvania Farm- 
er, and who is also connected with the 
Philadelphia Dairy Council, besides be- 
ing president of the New Jersey State 
Federation of Home Bureaus; Miss 
Ver: McCrea, Director of the Home 
Department of the Dairymen’s League 
Association; Mrs. H M. Epps, Secre- 
tary of the Ulster County Home Bur- 
eau. The points upon which the ex- 
hibits were judged were as follows: 


prize 


The correctness with which 

exhibit typifies the Home 

Bureau Program in the 

NE cprdinnin cnasasinenicnmtciniobivi 30 points 
Quality of material exhibited 30 points 
Educational value of exhibit -.25 points 
Attractiveness im arrange- 

ef ee 15 points 


5 ree 100 points 


The counties exhibiting and the prize 
winners were as follows: Cattaraugus, 
first prize; Tompkins, second prize; Ot- 
sego, third prize; Madison, fourth prize; 
Chenango, fifth prize; Oneida, Oswego, 
Onondaga, Cayuga. 





Notes From New Jersey 

Hunterdon County—Silos are about 
all filled. Threshing is practically done. 
Wheat yield is better than was expected, 
averaging from 25 to 30 bushels to the 
acre. Oats were up to the average. The 
corn crop looks very good, the best in many 
years. We have had some very hot and 
dry weather but the corn was too far 
advanced to be injured. The weather did 
some damage to buckwheat. Petatoes are 
not over 50% of a crop. Winter apples 


will be about the same. Fal! pastures are 
short. Many are feeding their cows hay 
and grain. The rye market is very dull 
at the present time.—J. R. F. 





New Jersey Farm Organizations 
Hold Legislative Conference 
(Continued from page 252) 
every auton and truck operator in 
New Jersey to carry a specified minimum 
amount of a itomobile lability insurance. 
The delegai to the conference .nani- 
mously approved of this measure leaving 
the details i. the hands of the Joint Legis- 

lative Committee. 

E. G. Car: represented the New Jersey 
State Beekeepers Association and pre- 
sented the request for th . amendment of 
the present law which would compel all 
beekeepers to keep moving comb hives, 
permit spot action by inspectors to prevent 
the spread of disease when beekeepers re- 
fuse to disinfect hives, .urther regulating 
the importation of foreigr bees and to 
compel annual registration of all bee hives. 

The conference unanimously approved 
the stand taken by Governor Siltzer and 
other officiais on the collection of tolls 
on the Phil:J:lphia-Camden bridge. It 
also went on record as still being in favor 
of standard time legislation. However, 
in view of the fact that a test case is now 
pending in Massachusetts questioning the 
right of a municipality to change standard 
time. The conference voted not to in- 
troduce anv -gislation watil this test case 





Standardized Quality Trees 

The only way for you to be sure your 
orchard is going to be as good as you hope 
is to buy your stock from a nursery estab- 
lished and known to give the best stock to 
be had. 

For 45 years Kelly Bros. 
tributing the highest grade certified True 
to Name fruit trees at a fair price with a 
guarantee of safe delivery and sure pro- 
duction. 


has been dis- 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


It shows the complete line of Kelly Trees 
and gives useful planting information. We 
guarantee that Kelly Trees are continuously 
treated with the most careful attention from 
the planting right thru to fina] delivery te 
you. 

ASK ABOUT THE CORTLAND APPLE 

Orders for trees are filled in the rotation 
in which they are received. Get your cata- 
log quickly so that you can have ample 
time to order early. 

KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
1130 Cherry St. DANSVILLE, f. Y. 
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The Valley of Voice 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
N the night of Little Jacques’ return 


to Portage Lake the four men sat by 


the fire planning their future movements. 
It had been a week since the beast had 
howled or \ 1 the trap-lines in the dis- 
trict, for David had arranged with the up- 
lake | to relay the news of his ap- 
peat unmediately, The night was in- 
1 mittently la ind { ‘ is it 
‘ f cloud masked 1) turn, 1 
t late moon \ le ( 
tipi f the Indi i t h the 
crub sprt and a ’ d 
s d of I r d 1 over t ce to 
t fire. Vor the « d night ler 
feared the n the white medi- 
cine mat 1 had lef we country 

I'd n years of my liiec if that 
old bird 1 1 sing up nt ridge 
th uid at 

Bad night for he n rep 1M el 
“We sce heem, an’ get a 


“I got plenty shell cen de bag,” added 
David. “I get tire’ waitin’ to shoot dat 


g 
little gun ov mine.” 


“You'll get your chance before we're 
done, don't worry. How would like to 
draw a bead on your friend Laflamme ‘‘iis 
evening ?” 

The Ojibway shook his head. “W'en I 


tak’ Laflamme’s trail I feex heem wid de 
han’. I use no gun on heem.” 

“We've got a large score to square with 
him, David. I hate to let the police do 


it all If we get this Windigo, I think 
we had better go after him next.” 

“Kef I get hol’ dat Black Baptiste, too 
I break sometin’ more dan hees fing 

“Leesten!" interrupted Michel, his head 
tilted. 

Out over the silent forest drifted a 
call like the voice of furred night 
hunter. The four figures at the fire stiffen- 
ed Again the call, louder now, 
the biting air. 

“Where is it?” 
of the direction. 

“On de beeg 
“Dat not soun’ like heem.” 

But the men at the fire sat 
alert, hoping that at last their waiting was 


faint 


some 
rose on 
asked Stecle, in doubt 


ridge,” replied Michel 


with ears 


over. 
Then, when they. were convinced that 
yet another night they were to roll into 
their blankets, disappointed, baflled, a long 
ridge behind the camp 
brought them to their feet, nerve 
alive. The huskics filled the with 
their howls, drawing a deep bellow irom 
the hound 

There was a stepping into the 
frozen thongs of snow-shoes and drawing 
from skin cases, then taking the 
on the leash, started 
the ridge. The huskies, 
e left chained 
to trees, as at night they w it off on 
the first game trail and their bedlam of 
yelping would prevent David and Michel 
making the still hunt decided on. 
with the hound was to 
up* the trail of the beast if 


wail from the 
every 


spruce 


swift 


of rifles 
bloodhound 


his men for 


Steele 
with 
though savage fighters, wer 
uld ct 


from 
Steel 
r 
missed him 

As they swung through the blue gloom 
and fir, the voice shifted from its 


circle and 
they 


1, 


ot spruce 
wailing to the hunting screams 


»f the great 
wiftly dropped to the yowl- 


cats, then as 


ing and mewing of the mating, season 
climaxing, as at Wailing River and Big 
Feather Lake, in shricks of agony, in 
m of a creature tortured beyond en 
durance of blood and fiesh and nerve. 


ce of the men who hunted the voice 
had toiled long and suffered 
heels 


on the ridge 
it, but at their 


' 
{hws momel! 


much for 
m 1a short figure whose heart leaped 
in wl flesh was cold with the 
ch t tear Little Ja tes gripped ms 
ri y 1 followed, thinking of the 
wife and ¢ en back at Wailing River 

\ he foot of the ridge Michel and 
David left Steele to make their stalk from 
two dirt ns while he worked to the 
r vith the dow and Little Jacques. Fan 


were to follow the 


ing m their plan they 
baying 


hound whose tracks they wv 


pick up at daylight. And there was to be 
no respite, for in their light packs they 
carried meat and bannock. Once on a 
fresh trail the hound would hang until 
he ran down his quarry. In the soft snow 
his pace would be slow, so the men on shoes 
in time would come up with him. And 
he would need them if the thing turned 
ind waited at bay—how great would be 
his necessity the torn body at Stooping 
River only too well indicated. 

As Steele led the sniffing hound in a 
wide circle of the foot of the ridge, at 
intervals the voice, somewhere above, 
filled the fast clouding night with its 
shrieks. At his heels shuffled the terrified 
Indian, not daring to lag, yet fearing the 
gloom before them, his small eyes shifting 
furtively to flank and rear. 

They had traveled for an hour when the 
hound abruptly stopped, sniffed, the snow 
at his feet, and excitedly strained at his 
leash. To Steele’s eyes the flat floor of 
the snow lay unbroken in the darkness 
but the Indian on his knees whispered in 
terror: “Ect ees beeg trail!” 

“Good!” And the hound, free plunged 
ahead into the murk. Shortly, his deep 
voice boomed through the forest and the 
hunt was on. 


ing—when the Mannlicher spat. 

The beast leaped back into the black wall 
of spruce. Again, the rifle flamed into 
the murk, 

Still crouched on a knee, the man listened, 
rifle rigid. Sights useless, he had fired by 
instinct. There had been no thud of bullet 
in flesh. Could he have missed? 

Slipping two shells into the magazine, 
he circled in the timber, lifting his shoes 
to avoid the click. Blind now, for the 
moon was masked, he listened for heavy 
breathing in the scrub he faced—then the 
hound plunged past and he knew he had 
missed. 

Following the dog, Steele turned down 
the ridge, tripping, falling over down timber 
he could not see, as the snow surface was 
flat to the eye, he swung on, taking di- 
rection as the hound gave tongue, but in 
an hour was distanced. So he stopped in 
a sedar swamp, cut wood with his belt 
axe, and scooping out the snow with his 
shoe lighted a fire. 

In the cover of the thick cedar the hot 
fire soon warmed him and with back 
against a trunk he dozed, only to waken 
with a start as a hand touched his shoulder. 
He blinked into the faces of David and 
Michel. 








What Happened In The Story Thus Far 


BRENT STEELE, an ethnologist, travelling through the Canadian 
wilds for the American N useum of Natural History, arrives at 


the doomed fur trading post of Colonel St. Onge. 


The superstitious 


native Indian trappers are fleeing the country in terror, believing that 
the mysterious, weird, howling and shrieking voices they have recently 
heard coming from the nearby forests are those of the Windigo, a vici- 


ous beast of Indian fable. 


The ruin of the post is also threatened by a 


villianous free-trader, LaFlamme, unless Denise, St. Onge’s beautiful 
and cultured daughter marries him. To protect her father from the 
loss of his post and ruin, Denise promises to marry her father’s superior 
officer, Lascelles, whom she does not love. Steele determines to solve 
the mystery of the Windigo and thereby save the post from ruin and 


Denise from a loveless marriage. 


He gets the promise of Denise that 


she will not marry Lascelles until spring, before which time he vows 
he will solve the mystery and release her from her vow. Steele and 
his two Indian guides, Michel and David, try to capture the beast which 


they have heard several times but have never seen. 


While the three 


are in the forest hunting the Windigo, LaFlamme draws St. Onge 
away from the post with a false message, thereby leaving Denise at 
home alone unguarded. LaFlamme forces his way into her presence 
and tries to influence her to marry him. When she refuses and spurns 
his advances, he flies into a furious rage, realizing he is defeated. As 
he leaves he smashes into fragments the only enjoyment Denise has, 


her violin. 








As they swung through the blue gloom 
of spruce was less deep, the great dog 
left them. Again, as they followed, the 
voice on the shoulder of the hill defiled 
the night. As it rose in crescendo, a 
rifle shot sliced it short off. Far above, 
the hound gave voice. Then silence fell 
on the forest. 

“They've seen him!" said Stecle. “He 
may back track; keep a look-out. Don't 
shoot too quick or we'll turn him!” 

There was no reply. He looked for his 
companion, but Little Jacques had gone. 

Throwing the bolt of his Mannlicher 
to clear it of frost and ease the action, 
Steele kept on up the ridge. The night 
was thickening—the snow at his feet a 
Less and less often the moon 
rode out of the massed clouds drifting 
down the sky. For minutes now, he had 
not heard the voice of the hound, when 
again the resonant bass boomed through the 
silence above him. The dog had turned. 
The thing was headed back. Loosing his 
skinning-knife in its sheath, the man cocked 
his rifle and waited, kneeling on a shoe, 
his eyes boring into the blackness. 

Near him, and below, was an opening 
in the timber. Sreaking through the 
blanket of clouds, for a space, the moon 
lichted the snow. As Steele crouched, his 
bare right hand grew numb in the increas- 
ing cold. Warming it on his face, he 
thrust it in his mitten. Again, the hound 
bayed—closer now. ‘The beast was taking 
his back tracks. The hand swiftly left 
the mitten. The forefinger took up the 
slack of the trigger. Then Steele saw it. 

Bounding from the cover of the scrub 
on the edge of the opening, a dark shape 
f ired upright, as if listen- 


grey blur. 


ypped, and r 


“Fooled us again!” groaned the dis- 
heartened Steele. 

“At daylight we take de trial and see 
heem soon. De dog weel tree heem.” 

“I heard your shot on the ridge.” 

“Daveed and I get ver’ close, but eet 
was too dark. W'en he hear de dog, he 
run hard, but we don’t know which way, an’ 
lose heem. You shoot, also?” 

“Yes, he backtracked. I waited and got 
a snap shot—not a hundred yards, but I 
couldn't see my sights. He looked as big 
as a bear.” 

“Dat ees no bear!” 

“What is it then?” 

“Windigo !” 

Steele smiled. “So it would seem!” 

Heaping up the fire the three men dozed 
until daylight, then took the trail of the 
beast and his pursuer through the snow. 
The tracks, while similar in shape to the 
marks in the mud on the Wailing, in the 
snow scemed larger, but the hunters 
agreed that the voices were identical with 
the one they had heard on the river and 
Feather Lake in September. 

Somewhere ahead, Steele felt that the 
pursuit was over. Somewhere, miles away, 
the beast had tired in the black hours and 
turned at bay to battle in the snow with 
his relentless foe; or else in terror of the 
voice of the thunder which he could not 
shake from his heels, had treed. 

Down on the swept river-ice led the 
trail, but the nose of the hound had held 
it. Up over ridges and into creek bottoms 
traveled the anxious men, stopping to 
listen for the voice of the dog. But the 
cold silence of sunrise gripped the forest. 

At last the tracks led into a heavy stand 


of young spruce. The men separated, and 
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S—By George Marsh 


cautiously made their way through the 
close growth. 

Suddenly the blood of Steele chilled as 
he heard the voice of Michel. “By gar! 
Poor of” Pete!” 

Forcing his way through the saplings, 
he found the Iroquois bending over a blood- 
smeared shape, stiff in death. The hide 
over the dog hung in strips from the 
slashes of terrible claws, while a torn 
throat marked the death snap of the fangs 
of the Windigo. In the trampled snow, 
clotted with crimson, in the scattered tufts 
of hair, was written the grim story of the 
battle in the night, for the great dog had 
exacted his toll of the beast, before life 
oozed from his throat. 

“He jump on heem from de tree!” 
Michel pointed to the broken branches of 
a neighboring spruce. 

“That's what happened!” groaned Steele. 
“He waited for Pete to come up, and 
dropped on his back. Game old Petel 
He gave a good account of himself be- 
fore he went.” And Stecle sadly patted 
the wrinkled forehead of his dead hound. 

“We not tell de Injun dis,” advised David. 

“No, but they're stampeded by this time 
We can't hope to hold any Portage Lake 
hunters after last night. I guess we're 
licked.” 

“We were fool not to bring de husky. 
Dey kill dat Windigo.” said Michel. 

“Yes, I guess we were wrong in not 
taking them. They might have saved old 
Pete.” 

So, burying his staunch friend in the 
snow, Steele turned back, bitter with de- 
feat, for his hope of aiding the St. Onge’s 
had lessened as the November days wore 
on. 

On their return Stecle and the Indians 
found the camp of Ojibways already de- 
serted. On a blazed birch was the mes- 
sage: 

“We are going up the valley. You have 
not driven away the Windigo and we have 
fear to remain.” 

“Word has come by dog-team that three 
sleeps ago a hunter at the head of the 
lake was killed by the Windigo.” 

“Worse and worse!” Steele muttered. 
“Well, Michel, what next?” 

The swart-faced head-man was not 
listening, but his face reflected the bitter- 
ness of his thoughts. 

They crossed the river to their camp, 
where David, from whom no calamity, 
however dire, could banish appetite, was 
speedily cooking breakfast. There, also, 
they found Little Jacques, shamed of face, 
for with the return of the others, his 
courage had revived. 

“You didn’t fancy the song of the Win- 
digo, Jacques?” said Steele, sympathizing 
with the little Indian, for he was no coward 
when his superstition was not involved. 

“Dat was veree bad howl,” and the Cree 
shivered at the memory. “You nevair ketch 
heem; he ketch you sometam.” 

“Yes, that may be so,” said Steele ment- 
ally contrasted the high spirits with which 
he had left Wailing River, with the depths 
of dejection to which he had fallen. “T 
suppose he won't lose any time getting out 
of the country after last night,” he added 
to the thoughtful Michel. 

“T don’ t'ink he go far after de run 
an’ fight he get las’ night.” 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

ATING the warm meal which David 

had cooked, the tired and sleepy 
men turned into their blankets. In the 
afternoon David and Steele waked, to 
learn from Little Jacques that Michel 
had taken his rifle and axe and left the 
camp. As they sat by a huge fire, for 
the trees were snapping with the 
strengthening frost, like a shadow, the 
Iroquois slipped back across the river. 

“Where you go, Michel?” asked the 
cook, David, busy with his supper. 

Michel threw from his back the rigid 
carcasses of a patch-fox and a marten. 
“Dose peop’ leeve good fur country. I 

(Continued on page 264) 
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LONE SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


American Agriculturist Tribe 

UR aim and 
1 ambition is to 
make _—itthe Lone 
Scout column so in- 
teresting to the 
members of the 
A. A. Tribe that 
they would _ not 
think of missing it. 
We received a sug- 
gestion the other 
day, which we are 





your consideration. 
Lone Scout Harry 
Phillips in a letter 
which we are print- 
ing has suggested 
that we have a classified ad department. 
We will be very glad >» have a Lone 
Scout department on the classified page 
if there is a sufficient demand for it. 
The regulations under which classified 
ads are inserted are printed at the head 
of the classified page and if there is any 
demand for this, wc will run the ads 
under the heading “Lone Scouts of 
America.” Suggestions like this from 
Scouts will help to make an interesting 
Scout Column. 

Another thing which we would like to 
do is to print more about the doings cf 
the Lone Scout members and _ tribes. 
Sending in news notes to us is a fairly 
sure way of winning contributors’ 
points, because of the fact that the news 
is more likely to be printed than an 
article would be. I was very interested 
recently te see a contribution from 
Lone Scout Del Forkey printed in the 
“National Scout.” 

In this line of news we would like to 
have notes about any scout who has 
done something either in the winning 
of scout honors or of something not con- 
nected with the Lone Scouts. We 
would also like to have news of tribe 
meetings, sayine what you have done 
or what you intend to dc. Live sugges- 
tions for improving the Lone Scout 
column are always very welc.me, for 
after all it is really your column, and 
we have no way of knowing what you 
wish to have unless you tell us about it. 











Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Brother Scouts: 

| agree with Richard H. Cleveland, whose 
letter appeared in the September 19th is- 
sue of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST— 
let’s start the ball rolling and KEEP IT 
ROLLING! 

With this letter, | am asking the Lone 
Scout Editor if a classified ad department 
could be possible in the L. S. Page, for 
the benefit of Lone Scouts. If my suggest- 
lon meets with approval, | want all Lone 
Scouts to back up this department, by 
sending advertisements to it. 

If you have —_, to sell or trade, 
advertise it in our new classified ad depart- 
ment! 

Say, fellows, let’s get behind the L. §&. 
Editor and PUSH! What do you say? 

Sincerely, your brother scout, 

Y F. PHILLIPS, (10) 
Averill. Park, N. Y. 
R. F. D. No. 2 





New Members 
NEW YORK 


Albany County—James Snyder, Merlin Arnold, 
Irving Arnold, John Kesselring, Earl Bink, 
C. M. Adriance 

Columbia County—Edmund Geraldi 

Delaware County—Arnold Patterson 

Erie County—Edwin C. Henry 

—* County—Mike Maksymis, Nick Hol- 
ic 

Livingston County—Thomas McDonald 

Madison County—Lee Shaver 

Monroe County—Walter Hain 

Orange County—Gene Hatch, Russel Shaw 

Rensselaer County—Rousseau Flower, Donald 
Flower 

Saratoga County—Rudolph Chagon 


passing on for] 


I 





Steuben County—Howard Brewster, Edward 
Brewster, Nelson Brewster 
Thompkins County—Frank Hornbrook 
Washington County— Norman Cole, Phillips 
Perry, Breman Cole, 
Wyoming County—Merle Miller 
NEW JERSEY 


Burlington County—Oliver Reed 


OHIO 
Cleveland—Paul . Cheney 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Barnstable County—Leighton Manzer 

: PHILLIPINE ISLANDS 

Liarrarias Eminares 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Adams Count$—Floyd Carbaugh 

Clearfield: County—Clement McKenrick 


Cromford County — Kennett Kantz, Morris 
antz 
Berkshire County—Earl Carey, Arthur Chap- 
man 


Lackawanna County—Joseph Noruilas 

Lehigh County—Leonard Serfass 

Schuylkill County—Lewis Jones, Martin Koch, 
Harry Kunkel 
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You can always 
get DX aun. at the movies! 


ARAMOUNT and Radio are the en- 

tertainment twins. One feeds the eye, 
and the other the ear. 

Get your share of both kinds of enter- 
tainment. 


A life all work is like a year all winter. 
Bread is all right as a steady thing, but 
what about a little cake? 


Young folks long to quit homes where 
there’s nothing but chores—but what are 
chores when you throw a couple of Para- 
mount Pictures into the week! Work’s a 
joke when the heart is light. The better 
movies let you into all the excitement of 
the great outside world. Radio’s the voice 
but Paramount's the view! 


See the great society dramas, the lives 
of the wealthy, the novelty of scenes in 
foreign lands, the great Zane Grey Para- 
mount Pictures of outdoor adventure. 


Paramount Pictures are made for the 


whole family, delighting young and old 
alike. Everyone enjoys North of 36, Peter 
Pan, The Ten Commandments, The Air 
Mail, The Devil’s Cargo, The Goose 
Hangs High, Adventure, anddozens more. 


But never mind the titles. You can’t 
tell by the title whether you'll like a pic- 
ture. Follow the name Paramount. That’s 
the best guide. 


What with autos and good roads and 
tadio and Paramount nobody has any- 
thing on you and your community today 
if you will act. 


The play’s on! The best entertainment 
is yours for the taking. Paramount is 
sending you an endless stream of great 
shows. 


See them all. Get out and meet your 
neighbors and friends at the picture house 
and make your life mean more} See a 
good show together. — 


The safe guide to entertainment 


is this name and trademark ’ 





_ The Man Who Found 








who stars in 
Forbidden Paradise 
Shadows of Paris 
Charmer 





-— *) 


~ 
SA 


Thomas Meighan 
who stars in 
The Alaskan 
Old Home Week 


imself 


Lois Wilson 
who appears in 
Monsieur Beaucaire 
The Thundering Herd 
The Vanishing American 


= , 
* nD 
d 


Richard Dix 
who stars in 
Too Many Kisses 
Manhattan 


The Lucky Devil 











Argentine Love 
Miss Bluebeard 
Wild Wild Susan 















Zane Grey 
author of 
The Border ion 
Wanderer of the Waste- 


land 
Wild Horse Mesa 





If it’s a Paramount Picture it's the best show in town! 














paid. 





NOVEL SINCE ‘‘DAVID HARUM’’. 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, hundreds wrote telling how much they liked it. 
ands are waiting to read it again and to add the book to their library because it is a 
glowing picture of life on the farm as it is lived today. 

Macmillan, the great publishers have just released the book. It is well printed 
and well bound and contains over three hundred pages. 

Send $2.00, money order or check, to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, and copy will be forwarded by return mail post- 


EASTMAN’S “THE TROUBLE MAKER” IS NOW READY 


HIS STORY of Farmers and Farm Life is said to be the GREATEST FARM 
When it ran in serial form in AMERI- 


Thous- 
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How will you use 
your crop money? 


HAT are you going to do 

with your share of farm 
prosperity? Is not this the time 
to free yourself and your family, 
once and for all, of the inefficien- 
cy, messiness, drudgery and dan- 
get of old-fashioned oil lamps? 

Is not this the time to install 
that modern lighting plant which 
you have wanted so long, but 
have postponed buying “until 
times are better”? 

Do you know that insurance 
companies report an alarming 
increase in farm fire losses, and 
that a common cause is the over- 
turned lamp or lantern? 

Colt Light is safe. With Colt 
Light in your barn, your chores 
are easier and finished more 


Write to the nearest branch for the new free book, “ Daylight 


quickly. It is no trouble to oper- 
ate this light plant, and you need 
no technical knowledge to run it. 


Union Carbide for use in the 
big 200-lb. capacity generator is 
sold direct to the consumer at 
factory prices. One of the Union 
Carbide Sales Company’s ware- 
houses is located near you. 
Union Carbide is always uni- 
form. World’s best quality. 
Highest gas yield. It is always 
packed in blue-and-gray drums. 

The whole cost of Colt Light, 
installed and working, is less than 
that of the cheapest automobile. 
Invest a part of this year’s crop 
money in a Colt Light plant and 
your entire family will reap its 
benefits for years to come. 


24 Hours a Day.” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 





No other proposition offers as great an 
opportunity for the farm-trained man as 
selling the Colt Light Plant. Selling ex- 
perience is unnecessary, for we will train 


you are over 25 years old and drive your 
own automobile write our nearest office 
for full particulars. 





you to make a success of this work. If 


O 


TRACS“MARK 
New York, N.Y. . « « 30E. 42d St. 
Rochester, N.Y. . . 31 Exchange St. 
Chicago, Ill. . 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo., 716 N.Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 6th & Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal., 8th & Brannan Ses. 








“COLT LIGHT IS SUNLIGHT” 


— — 

















Com to Jot Picro,, 
; aaa as am 
Pad tS tn ny 
Midway down the Famous 
East Coast of FLORIDA 


Here rich land is low priced—-virgin soil 
produces big crops and a market is ale 
rerdy established. Can you imagine a 
better place to live and enjoy life? 

The famous Indian River oranges and 
truck crops in wide vaste 
provide an income for 


grapefruit; 
and pineapples 


every month in the year. 

Une xeelle d climate; splendid transporta- 
tior rail and water: good roads, schovdls 
and churches; fine fishing and hunting; 
all this and more awaits you at Fort 
4 e Plan a trip here tt winter, or 
v - for attrac “ ea ne 


FORT PIERCE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Saint Lucie County, Fort Pierce, Florida 


FORT PIERCE’ 


is calling you \— 












Dainty «at pla r ribbon t anc 7 clasp, 
Jeweled movement « ure o for “introd « tnest 
essortcd quid perfurm at | a bottle 4 °? tth 


orlect yo t Der e r rcatalor. We tre 


BELL PERFUNE CO. CHICAGO, ILL 


Dept A101 
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RAYON SILK STOCKINGS 


[FREED 


Dressyl 







y % 








to £e 

x z ‘. 

Vv 

ae ia 

oF 

Ga 

is FREE CATALOG 

So of other big 

=z bargains for 

phe ECTAL to add new men, women 

tomer brilliant and children 

even si ae — k stockings 

with shape d back seam an a! reinforced toes and heels 
luded FREE w th tt is - hionable one-strap pump of 

rich black satin z wearing flexible leather soles 





and rubber heels. . at 7 $1.49 if you order today. 


WE PAY POSTAGE if money or check accompanies 
order ,or you PAY POSTMAN on delivery, plus post- 
age. Mention No. 01280, size and width or all nume 
bers in shoe you now wear; also stocking size. 
Women’s Shoe Sizes: 3 to 8, Wide Widths. 
Stocking Sizes: 8'/2 to 10. Order No. 01280. 


ANDERSON SHOE CO.,Inc., Dept. 10R8! 
104 Hopkins Place BALTIMORE, MD, 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist. 
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Kitchen Tools 


May Help or Hinder the Busy Worker 


SHORT time ago we printed on our 


A 


household pages some facts abo 
choosing oil stoves and their care. Judg- 
ing from the number of letters which 
came to us in response to that article, 


the subject is of immense interest to cur 
readers. 

There are certain cooking utensils which 
seem to sort of “belong” with 9.1 stoves— 
at least, we have found it so. Although 
we have the regular two-burner oven 
which fits our oil -ang., we find a certain 
little invention a great fuel-saver and, 
consequently, a great convenience in baking 
small an-ounts of food. It is a small ven, 
especially adapted t. one-burner use, on 
either oil or gas ‘anges. There are two 
sizes, the smaller size retailing in depart- 
ment stores in New York for approxi- 
mately six dollars. it is useful where 
one hot dish is served. at a meal, and 
especially for baked potatoes. However, 
we have used it mos‘ satisfactorily for 
baking cakes and breads, or, in fact, any 
food which lends itself to the baking or 
roasting process of small quantities. The 
accompanying illustration gives an idea of 
how it looks. 

Although we do not urge fring as 
a means of cooking food, a satisfactory 





cay 











This convenient oven for baking small 
amounts can be used to advantage over 
one oil or gas burner. The cast iron 


base is shaped somewhat like a tube cake 
pan; the cover is nickel plated and has 
an interlining of asbestos. Utensils to fit 
come with it, the wholé outfit retailing 
for about six dollars. 





kettle for deep-fat frying often serves also 
for pot-roasting—a method of cooking 
meats apt to be popular in the use of oil 
ranges. Made of a heavy grade of 
aluminum or of cast-irea and with a 
tightly-fitting cover (for use in pot-roast- 
ing) and a wire basket which goes nicely 
into the kettle (for use in frying) this 
one utensil may serve a double purpose 
This makes one less piece to buy and to 
keep in conditio». 
Pans Should be Chosen to Fit 

Pans for baking, cookie-sheets, 
roles and such dishes have to be of such 
shape and size that several can be used 
at one time in the oven if we are to get 
the best use from our heat and from our 
utensils. 

If you are fortunate enough to be pur- 
chasing both the oven and the utensils, then 
you can figure to advantage. But then, if 
you have one or the other on hand, your 
choice wili be limited largely by that fact. 
Any one who has done much baking knows 
what a nuisance it is to have a pan that 
is too long when turned one way and waste- 
ful of oven space when turned the other 
vay. Pans for baking may be oi aluminum, 
tinware, or of Russia iron. 

Saucepans must be selected with the view 
of making them serve as many purposes 
as possible. Made of aluminum or of 
metal ware, and chosen in the right sizes— 
and one-half pints to two quarts 
to number in the family—this 


casse- 


say one 
according 
utensil is indispensable. 

Saucepans should have ore or two lips, 
and a good straight handle. They should 
be of sufficient size to “set” well on the 
grate of an oil or gas range. 

Large Kettles “Come Handy” 

For boiling vegetables, larger kettles of 
enamel ware or aluminum, or twelve 
quarts (as for spinach or chard) are handy. 
These fall into use readily when canning 


is in progress. Covers to fit always in- 


crease the satisfaction in using cooking 
vessels. 

Frying pans can be made to do more than 
fry food and almost any kitchen boasts 
two or three of these useful articles. Either 
cast aluminum or cas. iron or sheet steel 
may be used. A small frying pan is use- 
ful for a small omelet or for browning 
small quantities of food; the large cast 
iron “skillets” can even be pressed into 
service for pot-roasting small roasts, pro- 
vided one has a well-itting cover. 

The tea-kettle usually sees more service 
than any other single utensil and it should 
be chosen carefully. Although the dif- 
ferent metals have different degrees of 
conductivity (copper being the best con- 
ductor of heat), sor practical purposes it 
has been agreed that it does not greatly 
matter what material is used for making 
the kettle, as far as heating it is concerned. 

eeping it clean is another matter. 

Generally speaking, however, a_ broad 
base for any cooking utensil causes it to 
heat more quickly than one which has a 
narrow base. 

Any plated utersil—e.g., a nickle tea- 
kettle—must not be cleaned with scouring 
powders or the nickel will be scrubbed 
off, leaving the base exposed. Enamel wa. - 
is steel coated with a glass preparation 
which chips if it has a blow. It is very 
easy to clean, however, due to its smooth 
surface. Aluminum will stand long years 
of use, but is more ¢ifficult to keep bright 
and shining than either of the other ma- 
terials. However, steel wool is recom- 
mended to keep it in first-class condition. 


Glassware Becoming Popular 


As for coffee-pots, recent research seems 
to indicate that glass, porcelain, stone 
ware, enamel or other vitrified wares ex- 
ert no influence on the taste of the cof- 
fee. This cannot be said of the metal 
coffee pots. Furthermore, according to 
the same scientist, coffee should be “in- 
fused” rather than boiled. But the sub- 
ject of coffee is a ong one and one under 
much discussion. In a later article you 
will find more about it. 

For making small quantities of toast 
there is a toaster made for oil stove use 
especially. It also can be used for warm- 
ing rolls by the simple expedient of turn- 
ing a pan or bowl bottom-up over the 
rolls which have been dampened, of course, 
according to the most approved fashion 
of warming rolls. 

We are attaching a comprehensive list 
of kitchen equipment which contains the 
essential pieces and some may have to 
wait for a time vefore being purchased. 
“A workman is known by his tools” is 
very true in the kitchen. 
brides who are equipping their 

wil! select utensils for smaller 
quantities than those required in house- 
holds which have been established for 
years and which handle almost everything 
in large quantities. The number of bread 
pans or cake pans, the size of mixing 
bowls or of sauce pans would depend upon 
the quantity of food which they are to 


accommodate. 


very, 
The 
kitchens 


Salvaging Cast-offs 

In the homes which have an accumula- 
tion of years, the clever woman who is 
bringing her kitchen up to date, can often 
salvage and bring into use some cast-off 
article of furniture or can make attrac- 
tive something which is quite the opposite. 

One woman provided herself a kitchen 
stool by removing the arms fror the 
baby’s cast-off shelf chair and painting it 
an attractive color. Another ingenious 
soul” made a collection of one-pound coffee 
cans and five or ten-pound lard cans and 
painted them on the outside for containers. 
She kad to label tuem, but a small brush 
and a steady hand made this painting job 
decorative as well as utilitarian, These 
are mere examples of what some women 
have contrived in crder to make their 
kitchens better workshops. 
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cA List Useful to Fall Brides 


As Well as to Older Housekeepers Buying More Tools 


Stainless steel, though it costs more, is 
a joy to the woman who hates the sight 
o. stained knives. However, if her paring 
knives are constantly being taken out of 
the kitchen and lost by other members of 
the family—you notice we don’t call any 
names—cheaper krives and a convenient 
sharpener would be a better choice. Handles 
of paring knives should be well riveted 
if the blade is to remain securely in place. 

The broad spatula can be used for many 
purposes, and eliminate the necessity of a 
pancake turner. 


A Place For Everything 


In arranging the utensils an. equip- 
ment each piece should be kept near the 
place where it is tc be used. The utensils 
fo~ cooking should be kept near the range, 
those for measuring and mixing should 
be at the kitchen cabinet or work-table, 
those used for cleaning vegetables or for 
«'sh-washing should be at the sink, and 
those used only occasionally should be in 
a storage cabinet away from dust. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


ALUMINUM 

Roaster 

Saucepans—about 3 different sizes 

Kettles—about 2 different sizes 

Lids—to fit kettles and sau>sepans 

Double boiler (you may prefer a cereal 
cooker inset to your teakettle) 

Teakettle — with replaceable 
handle 

Skillets—2 or 3 different sizes, heavy 
stamped or cast aluminum (may also be 
of cast iron or sheet steel) 

Pitcher (may be earthen ware) 

Funnel 

Tube cake-pan 

Pie tins 

Oblong cake pan )in tin, enamel or 

2 or 3 round cake ) oven” glass, if 

pans ) desired 

Bread pans 

Sink strainer (enamel, if desired) 

Colander (enamel or tin, if desired) 

TIN 

Doughnut cutter 

Block tin dishpan, oval in shape (may 
be of enamel) 

Pails (may be aluminum or enamel) 

Flour sifter 

1 Quart measure 

2 Measuring cups (or in glass or enamel) 

Flour dredger 

Muffin tins 

Biscuit cutter 

Grater, 4 sided best 

Bread mixer (optional) 

Wash bDoiler or canner If there is ne 
pressure canner. 


WIRE GOODS 


Rack for lids 
Soap dish (wire) 


woodcn 





A “First-Aid” Stove 


For Farmers 





ONLY 25c. 


FOR COMPLETE OUTFIT . 
CONSISTING OF COOKING STOVE 
FUEL AND EXTINGUISHER 


Steaming coffee, crisp bacon and eggs in the morning 
Without the bother of the big stove. Sterno can’t be 
beaten for light cooking. It boils, brofls, fries per- 
fectly. Gives instant heat for baby’s milk, water fer 
shaving, curling irons, flat irons. It’s a necessity in 

home. 


Sold by dealers or direct. Send this Ad and 25c to 
Sterno Corp., 9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. 344, 
and we wil! send, prepaid, stove, can of Sterno and ex- 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


Sterno “frar. 


Sterne Is Mansfactered Under 0. S. Gov't Permit fer 





Use Only as a Feel 
The 





For AllToilet Purposes 


Soap shaker 

Cake-coolers 

Dish drainer, heavy wire (graduated) 
Egg whip (thin wires) 

Strainers, 1 small, 1 large, | aluminum 


GLAS3 OR CROCKERY 


1 or 2 baking dishes or casseroles 
Ticst of mixing bowis 
Lemon reamer 
Butter jar 
1 Bean pot 
Custard cups 
Tea pot 
CAST IRON 


Waffie Iron (optional) 
Pancake griddie (optional) 





For the Morning 


A frock that is easily made and easily 
kept fresh appeals to everybody for 
morning wear. Printed cottons, ging- 
hams, or other wash materials are pre- 
ferred for such garments 


Pattern 2483 is just right for a dress worn 
about the house. Printed goods, gingham, or chai- 
lie can be had im a variety of becoming colors. 
It comas in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
bust measure.. In the 36-inch size, 3 yards of 36- 
inch maierial ere required. Price 13c. 





TO ORDER: Write name, address, 
pattern numbers and sizes, clearly and 
correctly and enclose with correct re- 
mittance in coin or stamps, (coin sent 
at own risk) and mail to Pattern De- 
partment, American Agriculturist, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. When 
making your pattern order enclose 12 
cents in stamps for our New Fall and 
Winter Fashion Book. 





woop 

2 spoons—10 and 12 inches long 

Towel rack 

Bread board 

Pastry board (if you have an enamel 
table top, you do not need this) 

Rolling pin—roll turning, handies remain- 
Iny still in worker’s hands. 

Chopping bowl and knife 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mallet 

Coffee pot—glass, earthenware, or enamel 
ware 

Bread box—japanned ware (standing up- 
right, shelves, door rolling around inside 
better than one opening out) round in 
shape. 

Tray—paper attractive and satisfactory 

Food chopper 

Potato masher or ricer 





Garbage can—foot trip best 
Waste paper basket 


CUTLERY AND OI HER SMALL 
EQUIPMENT 


2 or 3 paring knives 

Bread knife 

Case knife 

Knife suitable for cutting meat. 9-Inch 
blade 

Spatula—7-iInch blade 

1 Broad saptula—blade 4 to 6-inches long 
: 2 or 3 Forks—sharp tines 4 to 6 inches 
ong 
1 Long handied fork 

Ladle 

Teaspoons and tablespoons (for stirring, 
etc., nickel silver very satisfactory) 

Measuring spoons—!% tsp; 2 tsp; 1 tsp; 
an. 1 tbsp. 

Egg beater—Notice handle (Dover type 
with large wheel set between two small 
wheels is best) 

Ice pick (sharp point) 

Can opener 

Salt and pepper shakers for use around 
stove—weighted bottoms prevent upsetting 

Apple corer 

Corkscrew 

Bottle opener 

Knife sharpener 

Such things as brushes, copper thread 
dish mop, rubber plate scraper, soap shaker 
and sink drainer for work at sink. 

Vegetabie cutters 

Scoops 

Clock 

Sink brush 

Bowls or other cheap dishes in which 
to stand food in refrigerator 

Scissors 

Fiour, sugar, salt, spice, containers un- 
less otherwise provided for * 

Thermometers for fat, candy, and oven 
cooking 

Dustpan with long hardle. 


OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT 
High Stool 
Ice cream freezer 
Pressure cooker 
Fireless cooker - 
Electric or water power mixing machine 


FARMER'S WORKSHOP TOOLS WHICH 
SHOULD BE CONVENIENT TO 
KITCHEN USE 

Hammer 
Screw driver 
Pliers 

Footrule 
Monkey wrench 





For variety in bread pudding, I some- 


times add a slice or two of chocolate cake 


which has been left over. This gives the 


pudding a delicious flavor of chocolate be- 


sides cleaning up the stale cake. —E. B. D. 
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Make washday an easier 
day—with Fels-Naptha’s 
extra help! Splendid soap 
and dirt-loosening nap- 
tha, working hand-in- 
hand, ‘make Fels-Naptha 
different from any other 
soap, in any form! Easier 
washing! Sate! Thorough! 
Isn’t this extra help worth 
a penny more a week? 
Cheaper in the end, 
anyway! 





Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 




















HOTEL ST. JAMES 
TIMES SQUARE, Just eff Broadway at 109-113 West |- 
45th Street, NEW YORK 


! 
Much Favored by Women Traveling without | 
Escort 
An Aotei of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere | 
and appointments of a well conditiened bome. 
40 Theatres, all principal shops and cburehes, | 
3 to 5 minutes’ walk. } 
2 minutes to all subways, “L” 
cars, ous Lines. 
Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes | 


roads, surface 





Pennsylvania Terminals. 
, Send for booklet W. JOHNSON QUINN | 














When writing to advertisers be sure to 


mention the American Agriculturist 
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ourself a Good 
Bedspring 


Something to hold the mattress is one thing—something 
to hold YOU is another. 


The Ideal Spring is built to 





give YOU comfort—to give YOU rest. Its one hundred 
and twenty upright spirals are made to fit to your form 
—to properly support your spine—to rest your tired 
nerves and muscles. It's a bedspring that you'll like 
the minute you see it, and once you've tried it, you'll 
say it's the most comfortable bedspring made. Visit 
your own furniture dealer. Have him show you a 


oster] DEA Lspring 


The Bedspring that Suppo~ts Your Spine 


\Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Western Factory, St. Louis, Mo. 














Makers of Foster Metal Beds, Foster Toe Trip Cribs 
and Quality Spring Constructions. Send fi 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word 
The minimum charge per insertion is $] per week. 

Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 
words. 

Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


E VERY week the American AGricutturist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 

New Jersey, Pennsy!vania and adjacent states, Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of 
— low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your — 
order. 

















DOGS AND °ET STOCK 


FOR SALE—Six fine pups, 3 months old, Col- 
lie-Shepard breed. Stamp for reply. MRS. 
FRED G. BENTON, Williamson, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED ! 


AGENTS—Write for free samples. Sell Mad- 
isor “Better-Made” Shirts for large Manufactur- 

















HONEY 

HONEY—Pure extracted at our station, 60 Ib. 
can clover $8.00, buckwheat $6.00, 40 Ibs, $5.90, 
buckwheat $5.00, Ten Ibs. prepaid in third zone 
a eae eee Special price on 5 Jb. 
ails in . lots, ice list free. RA 
WILCOX, Odessa, N Y oe shine 

LIGHT CLOVER, 5 ibs., $1.20; 10, $2.10: 
Buckwheat, $1; $1.80, postpaid three zones, 60 
Ibs. here Dark Clover, $7.20; Buckwheat, $6. 
HENRY WILLIAMS, Romulus, N Y. 

FINEST QUALITY CLOVER HONEY, 5 1b. 
pails, $1.20; Buckwheat, $1.10; delivered 3rd 
zone; 60 Ib. can White, $8; Buckwheat, L Be 
oO. ¥ here, ED. REDDOUT, New W stock, 














HORSES 


FOR SALE—One matched pair of extra good 
draft colts, % Percheron, 5 months old, sired 
by a 2030 Ib. Registered Stallion, price $80 each. 
One Percheron mare, 5 years old, weight 1550, 
sound, kind and carrying the service of a ton 
nn price, = — © puter of good, 
sound, young work horses. Vrite your w . 
VERNON R. LAFLER, Middlesex, 8 _ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


P ALFALFA — TIMOTHY HAY, direct 
rom growers, Carlots only. Inspection a..»wed. 
W. A. WITHRO™ . Route Four. medley N ) A 
NATURAL LEAF fine smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25 
10, $2.00, 15, $2.75. Pipe FREE. AE, best 
5 lbs. $1.50, 10, $2.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
TOBACCO GROWERS UNION, Murray, Ky. 






































er direct to wearer No capital or experience 
required Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. 
x —— CORPORATION 507 Broadway, EGGS POULTRY—TURKEYS 

Ae = rl * To 

<= ENTS Write for free catalog Winter THREE JERSEY GIANT PULLETS and 
H . “Dresses, Hosiery, Underwear, Blankets, | unrelated cockerel, mated for exhibition breed- 
Flannel Nightgowns, Novelties, etc. ECONOMY | ing, $10. Marcy Strain. H. D, PINCKNEY, 
SALES CO., Dept. 477, Boston, Mass. Mahopac, N. Y. 

CATTLE POULTRY SUPPLIES 

> Three registered ete ifers, EGG CASES—15 and_ 30 dozen size, 13% 
2 — = Will Be + dae ae No oy hes deep, aw preces. 0, H. EDWARDS co., 
vember. Also six heifer calves, “Dutch and | North Weare, ._H. 
Segis’ r tested Inquire A, V. 
NEWTO! Y. HELP WANTED 
~ GUERNSE\ , or es nang a WANTED a girl or woman for general house 
year old Registered bunt age 17 ib. Sires work on a farm, three adults and one child in 
bs ae ; os Wt ant ayy = 12-000 family. Steady position the year around, Write 
a , es , "4 ' a "7 . ng ~ H ~ ‘en redited S. B. O'HAGAN, Voorheesville, N. Y., R. F. D. 
bs nmoiuk ine 613 S. rie cr ! i. 
‘ S A. SLATER, Forge Hill Farm, R. D. 3, FARM HAND to do plowing and care for 

HAS 


horses, pay fifty dollars per month and found. 
Reply to J. F. DOYLE, Room 1815, 1.41 Broad- 
way, New York City, New York. 


HONEY 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 























BE ONE STEP AHEAD, everyone he ro So 
hose beautiful En .ish, Welsh and Austrahan - — 

Shep rerds raed prize a ing stock, unsurpassed PURE HONEY—Comb and extracted. Latest 
ln beauty ond intellign VILLAGE VIEW] price list free. ROSCOE F. WIXSON, Dept. 
KENNELS, Marathon, N. ¥ A., Dundee, New York. 

SEND an $8 or $10 check to W. W. NOR- HONEY. Fancy table clover in 60 Ib. cans, 
TON, Ogdensburg, New York, and receive &/ $7.30 here. Dark $6.00. Comb, 24 sections, 
Shepherd pup, 3 or 4 month old, while they] white $5.50, Dark $4.50. Satisfaction guaran- 
last $25, a trained dog teed. F. W. LESSER, Fayetteville, N.Y 





THOROBRED COLLIE PUPPIES. | Males, -OR SALE—New Buckwheat honey, in 60 Ib. 
spayed females. All ages ARCADIA FARM, an $6.00 t.ob. G. W. BELDEN, Berkshire, 


Bally, Pa N. Y¥ 





HAY AND OATS STRAW: All kinds, Clov- 
- mixed engocially.. either alsyke or red. Write 
or prices delivered your station. JAMES E. 
DANTE, JR., East Worcester, N, a 

STOW’S PATENT STOVE BRICK. Easily 
fitted to any stove or range. Price $1.00. Stove 
and turnace castings supplied. S. J. STOW, 
New Haven, Conn. 

LEAF TOBACCO—Chewing 5 Ibs. 1.50, ¢ 
$2.50. Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25, ten a A. 
anteed. Pay on receipt. 


y P » -BE 
FORD, Paducah, Ky. oe ALBERT 


‘DOLLARS PAID for Old Postage Stamps on 
letters used before 1870. JOHN W. GLAZE 
Brightwood, Mass. , 
INNER tubes cheap. 32—34 . ) 
the YY s a] 34x4. SIMMS, 
RADIO SETS Cheap. SIMMS, Lake, N.Y. 
e ee ans to 40 ft., 27¢ 
, Freight paid. Prompt shipr Ss. ‘ 
FERRIS, Interlaken, N.Y. 
FOR SALE—Eastman’s “The Trouble Mak. 
er” in book form. ‘Those who have read this 
Story say it is the best picture of Eastern farm 
life they have ever read, and there is action 
from start to finish. Send $2.00 check of money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. ‘ 
































SCOTCH COLLJES, Welsh Shepherds pu; 
$5; spayed females, $10, native born heel drivers, 
grown dogs ot all ages Ship C, O D. anywhere 
MAPLE GROVE FARMS, Pope Mills, N. 

TRAINED COON HOUNDS--Bred from my 


ns aotcoriew loodhound ecnest 
mous Reg. Kentucky Bloodhound. . 7 benfoyst : ; trRist pul 
— and most determined of all dogs; hole Of American AGKICULTU v 


diggers and tree barkers. Few choice Reg. pups | at 425 Carroll St., Elmira, N. 
rom my inwported English Bloodhound. GEO. | 1, 1925. 


STATEMENT OF ‘THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
ST GEMENT, CIRCULATION, ENG RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 74, 1912. 





lished weekly 
for October 








} i ie 4 County of New York, ss. 

. t State of New York, County of Ne : 
uo uB> x - oe =~ - : All oa tO Refore me, a notary public in -— = 
Se eee onthe F ag t ., | State and county aforesaid, persona 7! PP tal 
register, $15 each. 18 mths Pointer Seem Henry Morgenthau, Jr., who, having en duly 


n 
faults, $35 Thoroughly brok- 
en registered Setter bitch, now bred to National- 
ly Advertised Stud dog, $100. Real Grouse 
bitch, JOHN HALE, West Plains, Mo. 

BOYS pleasure and 
Have blacks, browns, whites, goldens and 


y ording to law, deposes and says that 
“ey she president of AMERICAN AcricULTURIST, 
Inc., and that the following is, to the best ¢ 
his knowledge and belief, a true heer . 
the ownership, management (and if . aly 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaic 


partly broken, no 








Raise guinea pigs for 





profit. » Bes di hown in the above 
«i for sale. Breeders, $1, all others, Se per | publication for the date s 
a Pie KUP'S FUR FARM, Randolph, N. Y. seetion, required by ee as Cy bes 5 tong 
~REAGIE FOR CROSS rabbit hounds, partly | embodied in section + i 
ene pg old males $15 Seanates, ulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
ained seve « ’ + Fae ’ , ° it: 
12; s months old, $12 males, $8 females; | to w! of the pub- 
$ ix months GERHARD 1. That the names and address ees 


one female, two months old, $5. 
JUNG, Colden, N.Y 


™ SPORTSMEN —Coon-Hounds, 


lisher, editor, managing editor and 
managers are: veil 

is nthau, Jr. Hopewe 
Publisher, Henry Morgent . i> ev -_ 





Redbones, black 








ue s ok t ers ark- . + Edi 
oe ean tae ry Homann | ‘Coe on er sa By a ag it! 
Field broken Rabbit Hounds. | Strictly _square Managing Editor, E. R. Eastman, 557 VanCort- 
dealing.__Write LEO ADAMS, Ramsey, landt Park Avenue, Yonkers, N._ Y.; deecodl 
COON HUNTERS. Send for my free book-| Manager, Henry Morgenthau, Jr. Hope 
let telling all about my Coon Hounds, Would | Junction, i Y- nerp ore: (Give ‘names oat 


2. That e ¢ 
addresses vf indiv 
tion, give its name and 


JOHN HALE, ‘dual ners, or, if a corpora- 
“_ "the names and address 


Iding 1 per cent. 


trade for Registered Police dog 
West Plains, Mo. 





me 4 ons hol 
RABRITS—To reduce my stock, I am sell-| of stockholders owning or ane 
ing all kinds of Giant rabbits for $5 a pair.]or more of the total amount of stock.) ae" 
CORA VANDEMARK, Freeville, N. Y. can Acricutturist, INc., e ’ . 


sthau, Jr., Hopewell Junction, N. 
oy - een ds)” VanCortlandt Park a 
nue, Yonkers, N. .; Elinor F. Mecrgeuinam, 
Hopewell Junction, N, Y.; Henry Morgenthau, 
417 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 


and other security holders owning or holding 1 


‘Out of 21 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
A A Pa Y s Best mortgages, or other securitics are: (If there 
7 ” are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv: 
ng the names of the owners, stockholders, = 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and_ security holders as wad 
appear on the books of the company, but aoe 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
; the books of the company as 
trustee of in any other fiduciary relation the 
| name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affant’s full knowledge and on as paged ~< 
Tl ne n >| trons inder whic 0 » 
From a careful check up of my adver- | | Cofieravamd security. holders who do. not appear 
tising in twenty-one mediums since upon the books of the company as_ trustees, 
last September, | find at cost con- hold stock and securities in a cagncliy ss 

h f yona fide owner; anc 
ee acer ines aes te cee ae, nae oe a peg that any other person, 
TURIST leads them all in paying re- : corporation kas any interest 
oults. direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as - — oy Sm. aii 
“ha he average number of copies 0 2 

a i ye ‘this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 

ribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is (This informa- 


Pqt « om daily p jlicati ly. 
ADVERTISE Ss ae KiSrgenthan, Te ' 
resident. 
in the CLASSIFIED COLUMNS of the his 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








Mr. A. B. Katkamier of Macedon, 
Wayne County, N. Y., used 21 dif- 
ferent mediums in his selling cam- 
paign. AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST was one of them. Read 
below what Mr. Katkamier wrote 
us about A. A. for results: 


appears upon 


association, or 


A. B. KATAM.—R, 





If You Have Anything to Buy, Sell or Trade 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
25th day of September, 1925. 
Flizabeth Campbell. 


1 expires March 30, 1927) 








(Seal) 
: (My commis 














HAY AND STRAW. We have, for prompt 
shipment, all grades of hay and straw, including 
clover mixed, first and second cutting alfalfa, oat 


straw, wheat straw, bundled long rye st 
baled shavings. Ask for ddlivercd ‘wien ie 
carlots. — SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N. Y. 





~ HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Chewing five Ib 
$1.50; ten $2.50; smoking five Ibs. $1.25: com 
$2.00; cigars $4.00 per 100, pipe free, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. ANGUS FORD, Maxon Mills 
Kentucky. : 
; MAGIC LAUNDRY TABLETS, makes wash- 
ing easy, 20c box, six boxes, $1 stpaid. ~ 
TERWILLEGER, Allendale, N. YY ee 


at BUYING A RADIO? We sell standard makes 
rig prices and satisfy. MONADNO 
RADIO AND TOOL CO., Tastee. N. H. ey 
FOR SALE—One 600 watt, new, Delco Light 
plant, Power Stand, Water Secten, “° 
Toaster, Flatiron, Cleaner, at Wholesale. Will 
sell separately. L. L. LUTHER, Pulaski, N. Y. 
wens | = Wolverine 1,000 mile shoe. 
rite for reduced price. Certificat 3 
JOSLIN BROS., Chemung, N. Y. on 
APPLE BARRELS—Standard size, best _qual- 
ity. sk for delivered prices i arlots. S - 
UEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, x. = _ 


PRINTING 


ANNOUNCEMENTS—150 envelones and 150 
notcheads neatly print 1 for $2.c° postpaid. 79 
calling cards 75c. RALP"’ HUTCHINGS, Way- 
land. N. Y 

EVERYTHING PRINTED! Write FRANK: 
LIN PRESS, B-28, Milford, N. H. 

WEDDINGS—Engraved appearance: vellum 
stock, two envelopes: 50, $3.50: 100, $5.94. Post- 
paid HONESTY FARM PRESS, Putney, Ver- 
mont 





























REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—Farm, 133 fertile acres. Alfalfa, 
bean, wheat and potato land. Splendid build- 
ings, 4 miles to Batavia, 15.000 population; one 
mile to State Road; % mile to shipping point 
and school; telephone; mail daily; milk contract 
at 26¢ per gal. if desired. Price very reasona- 
_ vy” E. HUBBARD, Stafford, Genesee Co., 








FOR SALE—One of the best 150 acre farms 
in Saratoga Co., N. Y. Good buildings, good 
location. H. J. BLISS, Ballston Lake, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—90 acres, with or without stock 
and equipment. State Road. Write for particu- 
lars. EMMETT KILTS, Sharon, N.Y. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE FOR HEALTH. Farms 
$1000 up. POWERS, Newport, N. H. 

SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 

PEONIES—195 varieties. Write for price 


list. Plant September, October and November. 
TAMES PILLOW, Cold Spring-on-Hudson, New 
York 

















BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS. | Straw- 
berry, raspberry, blackberry, grape, gooseberry, 
currant plants for October and November plant- 
ing. Delphinium, Hardy Chrysanthemum, Phlox, 
Hollyhock, Foxglove, Canterbury Bells, Oriental 
Poppy, Bleeding Heart and 67 other kinds of 
perennial flower plants for summer and fall plant- 
ing—all perfectly hardy, living outdoors during 
winter, and will bloom nmext summer. Roses, 
Pansies, Shrubs, Vines, Hedge plants, Tulips, 
Crocuses. Catalogue free HARRY FE. SQUTRES 


Hampton Bays, N. \¥ 


American Agriculturist, October 10, 1925, 
mow Do You Like Your Radio? 
HE National Farm Radio Council is 


conducting a survey to find out just 
what farmers like best on our radio pro- 


grams. About the only way to do this is 
for farm folks to write in and tell of what 
they like, when they like it and all about 
their radio experiences. 

The following are a list of questions of 
what the National Council is asking the 
farmers and if you care to cooperate, we 
would appreciate a letter answering the 
various questions as they are printed. 

Send your answers to the Radio Editor 
of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and he will 
forward them to the National Farm Radio 
Council. 

(1.) What is your favorite broadcasting 
station? (2.) Why? 

(3.) Which part of radio programs ap- 
peals most to you; orchestra, singing, edu- 
cational farm talks, market reports, 
weather forecasts? 

(4.) Is your radio useful as well as en- 
tertaining? 

(5.) In what way? 

(6.) What is the most useful thing you 
get over radio? 

(7.) Have radio market reports ever 
saved you money?! 

(8.) How did it happen? 

(9.) At what time of day does your 
family listen regularly over your radio? 

(10.) When is the most convenient time 
for market reports? 

(11.) Do you take market reports down 
as they are read? 

(12.) Do you listen before noon, at noon, 
at 6:00 P. M., 6:30, 7:00, 7:30,.8:00 or 8:30? 

(13.) Would you enjoy educz‘i-nal talks 
by experts on poultry, d iry, lives’-ck and 
other branches of agriculture! 

(14.) Would you like to hear current 
farm news talks about meetings of farm 
organizations, agriculture developments, 
economic trend, etc? 

(15.) Would you like to hear a series 
of talks on marketing of agricultural pro- 
ducts by nationally prominent men? 

(16.) Please list other features dealing 
with agriculture that you would like to 
hear. 

(17.) Do you listen to baseball, football 
and basketball games? 

(18.) Do you listen to church services 
on Sunday? 


The Valley Of Voices 
(Continued from page 260) 

go ovair de ridge to have a look at de 
trap.” 

“Any sign of our friend?” asked Steele 

“No track on de ridge w’ere we set de 
beeg trap. Wind shift, eet grow cold.” 

The men ate in silence, and filled 
their pipes. For a time they sat and 
smoked, too dejected for conversation. 
They had done what they could, but 
failure stalked their trail. Without their 
staunch friend lying upriver cold in the 
snow, they could do nothjng in the 
nights of the dead moon to follow. A 
chance shot in the gloom of the spruce; 
that was all. And the Portage Lake In- 
dians were leaving. This last one made 
two—one at the lake, and one at Stoop- 
ing River. Two they knew of, and the 
crazed beast still loose. What toll would 
he take before the long snows faded 
under the April sun? 

(Continued Next Week) 

SHEEP 

DELAINE RAMS that make good. Half my 
last year’s sales were to former customers. See 
them or write, J. C. WEATHERBY, Trumans- 
burg, N. Y. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE !] WES, 1 to 3 
yrs. old yearling and lamb rams. Extra fine 
yearling stock ram. CHAS, E. HASLETT, Hall, 
oS 




















FOR SALE—Registered Lincoln, Cottswold, 
Leicester, Southdown and Merino sheep. Have 
won many premiums. F. L. LEWIS, Ashville, 
N. Y 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS for 
sale. CLINT COVERT, Lodi, N. Y. 

A FEW RAMBOUILLET 1 and 2 oj old 
rams for sale, 1 two months old Jersey bull calf 
Dam with R. O. M. record. S. C. MILLER, 


Grove City, Pa. ve 





SWINE 
“~DUROC BOARS, Pig Club and Promotion 
Club winners; also weanlings. RALPH WIL- 
SON and DAUGHTERS, Bloomville, Ohio. 
GREAT ORION SENSATION Duroc pigs 
8 weeks old $15.00 per pair also Angus cattle 
J. S. MORSE, Levanna, N. Y. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


ALL WOOL YARN FOR SALE by manutac 
turer at great bargain. Samples fre. H. A. 
BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 

FOR SALE—Balsam pillows, ; $1.25 
HARRIET RUSSELL, Cuttingsville, Vt. 

PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house 
hold package, bright new calicoes and _percales, 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 

BARREL LOTS—Slightly Damaged Crockery, 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc 
Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 




















apiece. 











for particulars. 
= SWASEY & CO... PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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Service Department 
Don’t Let the Sharks Get Your Crop Money 


T is with a great deal of satisfactiot. of that section of the public which be- 
that we know that this year the average lieves it can get something for nothing, 
farmer, particularly in the East, will have and results, in many instances, im disap- 
a little more money to spend from his crops Pvintment when _:rsons who have paid 
this fall than he has had before in several out money and spent time and effort, find 
years. There are many exceptions, of that the scheme does not work out <- 
course, and also very few farmers will have represented. 
any large amount of money. But the 
fact remains that the situation this fall 
is fairly good. 





Running Ditch Water On A 
Neighbor 


Now here is the point. Every crook 
and swindler and get-rick-quick shark in | We have a ditch that runs through our 
the country Keeps track of the situation 'g'4,and through our next neighbor s land. 
and knows when any class of people such two sluices which this ditch runs through. 
as farmers have a few extra dollars. } a lg -- 1. A. we 
Therefore, it is to be expected that the fence that divides us and the next door 


ge . . neighbor. This man next door keeps dam- 
roads will become filled with agents trying ming this ditch on the line. | have opened 
to put over all kinds of schemes among tires or four times. Will you please 

. t me what can do about It? | don’t 
farmers to get their hard earned crop see why he does it only that his ditch 


money away from them. needs cleaning out badly and he doesn’t 
on bi . want the water to go down.—W. S., Mw 
This year particularly swarms of sharks york. 


are especially numerous and especially ac- [TT is our opinion that your problem 
tive. Nearly every mail brings us pathetic savours of much difficulty. A neigh- 
letters from some of our subscribers who bor is compelled to take water that flows 
have been fooled by these sharks and lost naturally from your land into his, but 
a lot of money, perhaps all that they had. unless you have acquired the right to send 
The United States government has issued water into his land through a ditch, he is 
a pamphlet containing one chapter entitled not compelled to take it. 

“How to Avoid Bad Investments.” This Such a right can be obtained either by 
is so good and applies so well at this time purchase or by what is called in Law 
that we are repeating here the ten “danger “adverse user.” This latter simply means 
signs” given in this pamphlet. that if the ditch has been sending water 


“1. Mining stock. The best looking mine into your neighbor’s land for more than 


in the world may prove a ‘white elephant.’ twenty years without your neighbor’s con- 
Mining is a very expensive undertaking cs : 4 - : 

and the risks are usually great. There is Sent, you now have the right to continue 
a saying that ‘ @ mine is a hole where and he cannot prevent it. However, if 


foois dump their money.’ P 
Oil stock. Drilline for oil is costly, he continues to make the dam, you saust 


The hazards are great. Oil investments either continue to break it or go into 
are speculative and in a class with mining , * all i . 
investments. Court and ask for an injunction restrain- 
“3. After every important discovery or ing him from building another. 
invention there comes a host of schemes— 
‘airplanes,’ ‘radio,’ ‘wireless.’ The pro- 
moters of these may have only the best P - 
of intentions but frequently their enthu- Recent Insurance Claims Paid by 


siasm is about all trey have to sell. Look North American Accident Insur- 


before you leap. 
“4. An investment in real estate in some ance Company to A. A. 
distant place is sometimes as dangerous as Sub ib 
ubscribers 


mining stock. People have been known 


to buy swamps advertised as ‘sea-shore > 
frontage.’ Know what you are buying be- am N. Merrifiela, Claverack, 
fore you invest. 0  ——i—iCié#”sCi(“(#SCg, We Fe cceccvcccessvcsccscgcoccecs $20.00 
“5 ‘Land development’ schemes fre- A. O. ” Hoag, Franklinville, N. Y. 40.00 
quently do not pan out. At best it is a Lydia Hemmer, Wayland, N. ¥..... 60.00 
long time before any money comes in from Frank Wilson, Le Raysville, Pa... 40.00 
sales. Investment in new companies that W.- R. Evans, Route 3, Argyle, N. Y. 10.00 
are going to ‘sell. by mail’ should generally Wm. A. Manning, Potterbrook, Pa. 30.00 
be avoided. Mrs. Blanche Sanders, Route 6, 
“6 Patent rights and processes. It is Poerestwlte, 06. Ve cccccccccsccoce 10.00 
rarely the patentee who makes the money. Clinton Mauger, Route 1, Gilberts- 
“7. ‘New manufacturing methods’ should WHO, PA. ccccccccccceccccsccecore .00 
always be closely checked and investigated, John R. Husten, Fraser, N. 10.00 
“8. An investment requiring a quick de- W. A. Smith Peggie, Route © “Glen 
cision is often a fake. If there isn’t suf- I WG nccccvansnacsecanian 130.00 
ficient time to ‘sleep over it,’ something is —— i. Sweet, R. D. 1, Alta- 
probably wrong. MO, BE. Vi. ccs cccvccccesceseses 60.00 
“9. ‘Special inducements’ in cash dis- George Elghmic, Dover Furnace, — 
counts or stock bonuses urging you to be .. Nz V. ...++.-sseerewessercesenece £2.00 
one of the first to invest are suspicious Mrs. ‘Harriet Sattora, Cuyiervilie, ane 
symptoms. = go We We asceceseccessccteccseccsece I 
“10. ‘Tips’ alleged to land you ‘on the Estate of Dean A. Hyde, Batavia, 
ground floor’ are rarely to be taken. Those eR Pee ee eT ere 1000.00 
who are ‘on the ground floor’ will mon- John Hornbeck, Freeville, N. Y. ... 20.00 


opolize the opportunity.” A. J. Patterson, Le Raysville, Pa. 14.28 


ee = W. H. Smith, Route 1, Rector, N. Y. 68.57 
. —— Rexville, N. Y...... 130.00 

° ° John R. Tallon, c-o Edward Henne- 
The Chain Hosiery Scheme berry, R. 1, Pompey, N. Y..... 30.00 
z p 5 ae Hiram P. Steele, Brookville, Pa. ... 10.00 
We have received a good many inquiries Ernest Ripley, Sylvania, Pa. ...... 20.00 





regarding an endless chain scheme of sell- 


ing hosiery. Mr. H. J. Kenner, of the Do You Know the Addresses of 
Better Business Bureau of New York City These Men? 


has issued a statement covering all such 
chain schemes as follows. E would like very much to know the 
The so-called coupon system or endless * addresses of these two men: 
chain scheme of selling hosiery and other Mr. R. W. Orr, who lived at Mill Vil- 
merchandise is grounded in deceit with its lage, Pa., and moved from there to Syra- 
first step achieved by a iisleading advertis- cuse, N. Y. It was recently reported that 
ing lure. Thus it is unfair competition. he was at Orcott, x. Zz but we have been 
— such as “five pairs of hosiery = to get in touch with him at this 
or $1.00” are not true. The holders of P!@C¢- : ’ , 
such contracts are required to put up 34.00 __ We should also like to get in touch with 
in cash and then dc selling work and wait Mr. Jay Cook who lived in Meadville, Pa., 
upon the remittances of others before they for some time. He moved from this place 
are able to get goods for their outlay of 294 was supposed to live at Johnstown, 
money, effort and time. When holders of Pa. He cannot be located at this plaee, 
coupons or receipts fail to carry on the as . ee 
ellin i in i anybody can give us any 
eae mig ot agg ge Hy ey a as to the present whereabouts of these two 


articles expected, a coupon or receipt. ™en, it will be much appreciated. 


holder must pay out more cash to the sell- 


ing company. Muc’ hosiery sold wader this j 
system, usually represcntec tu have a value te Xiao o edge pone 2 

of $2.00 is of inferior grade and ca» be rN rs 

: ever rum in AmericaN AGRICULTURIST! 

Purchased from retail stores at a less 

price: of? Sore ee Be oe ee 
. price is two dollars. Send check or 
This form of merchandising is demoral- order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 





izing in that it capitalizes upon the eredulity 461 Fourth Avenue. New York City. 
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UNION CARBIDE 


World’s best quality— 
highest gas yield 





An industrial necessity 
and a boon to the farmer 


the farm home, has saved the eyes 
and lightened the burdens of 
countless farmers, their wives 
and children. It has made farm life 
sweeter. 

The plant is simple: .an auto- 
matic generator and concealed 
iron piping. Those and the light- 
ing ixtures—either plain or orna- 
mental, as you select—are all you 
need to light your house, your 
barn, your farm yard and your 
poultry houses. 

You can cock and iron with carbide 
gas. During winter and fall months the 
sun-like brightness of Union Carbide 
gas in poultry houses increases egg pro- 
duction, 

Write for our interesting booklets on 


carbide gas for lighting, cooking and 
ironing. 


REAT industries have grown 
to depend on Union Carbide 
for the welding and cutting of 
metals. Every farmer should 
know the location of the nearest 
carbide gas welding shop for 
quick repairs of farm machinery. 
The great railroad systems have 
a hundred uses for carbide gas 
for lighting and welding. Carbide 
gas lighthouses and buoys make 
safe many ocean highways. A 
million miners use Union Carbide 
in their cap lamps. 

And the same carbide has 
brought artificial sunlight to over 
400,000 farms. The light that sci- 
ence recognizes as the nearest 
approach to sunlight, has cheered 





UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, Dept. 94 New York, N.Y. 














| Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 
Cooking. 
SR otttcccesccessnvesssceuntassnmmesnsnnsesennennsan 
ADDRESS......- STATE.... 


Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
our mailing list for future helpful service. 





ea not NOW 


a Carbide user. 
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Down and You Can Buy 
Any Witte Engin 


Up to 10 H-P. 


30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


TO PROVE that this 

Pr ex vg one-profit, _ 
t weight WITTE will 

the time, labor and cost sae 790 ones the Burns Kerosene, | 

j place I want to send it to you on a 30-day Gasoline, Gas-Oi, 


test at ris I 
festint my risk. I guaranteo it todethe miediiate orGas— 


(Nearly a YEAR TO PAY [0 tives 25% Mere Pow: 












foray the Old One — Pay a Little of It Bown on the New WITTE ny Spent eg 
terms for itself. I f 

mete Soha s yaar eae ae win tes ien NO cranking required. 

ahead of any other make—simple and trouble pot at rock-bottom, Compactandeasily moved. 

direct-to-you prices, Cuneta equipped with WICO Magneto,speed Double, balanced fly-wheels with 


and power fegulator and throttling governor. All sizes 2to 25 H-P. throt gover fe saves 
Write me wanes ‘or my big, new, illustrated book Money. ty New Features— 
Fi R EE— ene fa full details of my guaranteed test offer. Nochligws WRITE ME TODAY—a FREE 


tion, absolutely Free. . LL 
Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig or Pum 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 1%: Wi"ts.Patsing. Kawsas crry, mo. 
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MA (ocamantarscnpal Cheapest Way 


and others with" Hercules” 
—the fastest easiest op- 


Parad to Pull Stumps 


Mew Principle. Lowest Cost. Best Service. | ‘er 
! Grinds terms— 


by ly Uses ell. a cnt power. 
“JAY BEE” 


HUMDINGER ¢ 
Crush Grind. Palveri f 


J. B. SEDGERRY;, Ine. 
200 Wickery St, Utica, N. 


ite Quick fer: 
Big profits with easy work for you 
“se offeme 
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I Go a Huckleberrying 
(Continued from page 
So I believe in the doctrine that now and 
again when a man can, he does well to for- 
and the potatoes for a little 


One) 


get the cows 


and gratify his wanderlust by going a gip- 
seying and ing how tl fields I that 
lie just over hi w h n line 

It wa f ’ igust when the 


hay wa th i t yet ready that 
eve Hillsi n knocked off 
“ lett the pla take care of 
it k we W a ’ 

| \ ten ) 
np he Lady « [ ‘ 
cau ylea- 
s Sent 1 leay \ id. Then 
there was S Cotlege 
of Agr é ( } here 
wa t t ly M s the 
near t lock 
Tuen { | farm helpers 
Will 1 Pet i And 1 An 
di ' ] i ( the 
wri We | ud \ ca pall tol 
berri ind a freeze f ice cream and 
fried ‘ ‘ 1 i i cx actly 
one pound per « i and else 
according 

We followed the at 1 for a few 
miles, then up é bie hills and 
down the other sid ‘ S Bush Hol- 
low” of my | 1 bn ‘a irs 
more elegantly know W t l lton 
There a ¢ vuple of milk vn th ley 
until we turned sharp to the right, put 
the car into low gear and s¢ iinst 
th teep, rough mountain road. It was 
a hard climb of two miles—hard on tire 


e bur 
mn the high, rolling plateau that makes 
think it 


and gears and engn at last we came 
out 
up “Huckleberry 
likely that other cout 


known by 


Kingdom.” | 
local- 


there 


ties have 
hut 


vi ry 


ities this sank name 


that has 


| 
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American Agriculturist, October 10, 1923, 


Buy Mileage with your Balloon Comfort 


HE more reasons a man has 
for using care in selecting 
his tires, the more certain he is 
of seeing the greater value of 


U.S. Royal Balloons. 


In these tires, he actually gets 
what he has been led to believe 
all balloon tires possess—the 
ideal comfort of true low air 


fect safety to the tires. 


greater area of road contact tha 


is slow and even. 


cushioning pressures with per- 


They have the flat “Low-Pres- 
sure Tread” which gives far 


around tread. Every tread block 
does its share of the work. Wear 


The continuous flexing, char- 
acteristic of balloon tires, is 


For Ford Owners 


There is a U.S. Tire to meet 
every need. 
U.S. Royal Balloons 
29x4.40 straight side 
U.S. Royal Balloon-Type 
314.40 clincher and straight side 
U. S. Royal Cords 
30x 3% regular and extra-sizre 


clincher, 30x34 and 31x4 straight 
side 


U.S. Royal Extra Heavy Cords 
for c cial and 


extra heavy service 


n 





30x3 and 30x 3% clincher, 30x3% 
and 31x4 straight side 


30x3, 30x32 and 31x4 clincher 


Trade FS) Mark 


Balloons 











buildings and walled cellar holes and lilae 
bushes and tea roses and old orchards and 
stone walls—Oh so many stone walls—as 
the memorials of the brave hopes and 
ardent toil of a great-hearted people. 
Everywhere the walls are falling and the 
earth is receiving ‘hem back again into her 
Here and there I can trace the 
“dead-furrows” left by «he last plowman 


pressure, 
And in U. S. Royal Balloons adequately met by their Latex- —30x3% clinch 
he also gets long mileage with treated Web Cord a USCO Cord 
I b h oo 
the comfort. No cause for fear “* cy — meg oe aa 
of early or uneven tread wear *"@ ™4Ximum Mextbuty- ; 
when run at low pressure. Enjoy perfect comfort over all © USCO Fabrics 
a 2 € th di roads and insure a new economy 
tis one of the outstanding = in tires with U.S. Royal Balloons. 
superiorities of these tires that 
they can be operated at genuine United States Rubber Company 
[ | S R ] True Low 
oh. O y Qi Pressure 
Built of Latex-treated Web Cord 
Now fora little of the history of Huckle- New York but some of them at least 
erry Kinedom. Schoharie County was turned aside seeking a “place it. the sun” 
tled in 1712, the first comers being Ger- on the steep, stony, infertile lands of east- 
mans reinforced a very few years later ern New York which the first settlers 
by a wave of Dute’ or Holland em had disdained. Nor can we wonder at 
rants. These first comers of both races it. To a man brought up on the granite 
were wise folks and they occupied the hills of New Hampshire or western Massa- 
valley lands—the fertile flats along the chusetts or much of Connecticut these bosom. 
Schoharie, Cobleskill and West creeks and Catskill foot hills looked good and it was 
the more level lands of the northern part folks such as these that peopled Huckle- a generation ago. 


they were wise enough 
rh hills of the south. 
r after the close 


another great 


of the county, but 

shua the high rou 
Seventy-five years late 
of the Revolutior 
wave of home-seckers, mainly a secondary 
New England because a 


came 


migration trom 
ntury ago New England felt herself 
rriculturally over crowded. ‘These folks 


vere a brave and self-reliant race trained 


in the hard school of New England farm- 


ing. 


Many of them—perhaps the hardest 
hh 


’ ser 


berry Kingdom. I want to make it plain 
that many of them typified the finest pos- 
sible citizenship and the best traditions 
of Puritan culture. The cycle of the 
occupancy runs like this. The first gen- 
eration came and saw and conquered. The 
second generation continued their work 
anu believed in their land and even throve 
and prospered a little according to the 
standards of their time. The third or at 
most the fourth generation looked about 
some decavin: 


them and fled leaving only 


The pasturing cow has 
departed and the wilderness is again by 
slow degrees reclaiming its own. A cene 
tury later the woods will have once more 
swallowed it up and only the dreamer and 
the antiquarian wil! find traces to show 
that it was once the home of men and 
women who wrought and hoped and loved 
and were given in marriage and children 
were born unto thera and the whole drama 
of life played out even as we do today 
but the curtain hes fallen on their life 


c‘or 








